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As ordered by the General Conference, 1896 


FIRE, LIGHTNING and TORNADO 


Insurance at Cost 


For Methodist Churches and Ministers, unde* 
direction of 


THE NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH 


INSURANCE CO., 
of Chicago, III. 


Organized by the Board of Insurance. 


Applications are now being received on our 
Churches, Parsonages, Schools, and the property 
of our ministers. Do not wait for present insur- 
ance toexpire. If now insured, date your ap- 
plications ahead. 

INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST, UNDER 
AN EXPERIENCED AND ECONOMIC- 
AL MANAGEMENT, UPON THE 
EASIEST POSSIBLE TERMS 

OF PAYMENT, AND 


Absolutely Safe 


Business confined to the choicest risks in the 
country, having nothing of moral hazard, anu 
without the uncertainties attending a miscel- 
.aneous business. 

NO ASSESSMENTS 
PREMIUIFIS IN ANNUAL INSTALMENTS 
instead of in advance for a term of years. 
Profits divided pro rata each year. 
J. B. HoBBs, Pres. J. R. LINDGREN, Treas, 
HENRY C. JENNINGS, D. D., Vice Pres. 
HENRY P. MAGILL, Sec. and Mgr. 
57 Washington St., Chicago, III. 
Write Manager for terms and do not longer sup- 
port stock com panies. 
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| THANKFULNESS 


It is easy to pray and implore, 
To ask tor a thousand things, 

To send up our murmurs and heartaches 
On the breath of our prayer’s swift wings. 


| But I wonder why so seldom 
The voice ot our thanks goes up — 

| When we drink trom joy’s pure chalice 
Or are saved from sorrow’s cup? 


| 

| 

| Oh, we are most unthankful — 

| For unto the great white throne, 

A daily cloud ot our prayers goes up, 
| But our thanks go one by one. 
| 


— Bessie Hart Adums. 





The Public and the Newspapers 


{From the Nashville American. | 


HERE is ample evidence ot the truth 
ot this assertion trom the New York 
| Evening Post: ** Editors used to make their 
newspapers partisan because they sup- 
posed that their readers would not stand 
independence. They have discovered that 
independence is what the public wants. 
Too many editors still make their newspa- 
| pers sensational, vulgar, and verging on 
indecency because they suppose that their 
readers like that sort of thing. Happily, 
there is already evidence that the people 
are decidedly better than their reputation.” 
A partisan newspaper cannot be a fair 
and truthtul newspaper. It cannot or will 
not give impartial intormation or the news 
truthtully or tully. The dullest reader 
must know this to be a tact. Those who 
demand a thick-and-thin partisan news- 
paper are not of the class that gives much 
support or that is of much value to a news- 
paper. The newspaper that relies on such 
patronage for support is apt to have a short 
lite. As for the vulgar and sensational 
newspapers, they can have no permanent 
success. The thoughttul, reading, paying 
public wants a clean, conservative, truth- 
ful, independent newspaper. ‘This class 
ot papers is the most prosperous and suc- 
cesstul in every way. 





The Yankee in Palestine 


IBLE students and all would-be trav- 
elers in Palestine cannot but be 
interested to learn what Yankee ingenuity 
and commercial energy are accomplishing 
in that millennial goal of Christian pil- 
grimage. A correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post, atter reminding us that until 
a few years ago a Hebrew prophet, could 
he have returned to the scene, would have 
| noticed little change, save that the popu- 
lation had realized his tears, goes on to say 
that times are changing, and rapidly. The 
railway from Joppa to Jerusalem, already 
a commercial success, is sending out 
branches north and south, up and down 
the Valley of the Jordan. Jerusalem has 
now electric lights, telephones, phono- 
graphs, sanitary plumbing, in short, all the 
modern improvements, the comforts and 
the discomtorts of civilized life. Trolley 
lines are projected in various directions, to 
Bethlehem, Jericho, Nazareth, Samaria, 
and the Lake ot Galilee. American wind- 
mills dot the plains. Commercial travelers 
find ready sale for all sorts of American 
machinery and manutactures, from watches 
to flour. A syndicate is trying to secure 
control of the once tertile wadys, and pro- 
poses to constitute a sort of milk-and-honey 
trust for the new Holy Land in the interest 
ot the Zionist movement. Even the Turk- 
ish authorities have caught the spirit of 
progress and are turning it to the account 
of the Howadjis. Within the last year, 
Says this correspondent, they have ar- 
ranged for the sinking of a large number of 
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wells along the historie pilgrimage route to 
Mecca and are providing them with wind- 
mills to lessen the hardships ot the annual 
journey, and the tatalities trom enteric dis- 
ease due to bad water. — Churchman. 





Pulling Down the Heart Faiths 


RE there no “ bright minds” save 
those who are in an eternal attitude 

of criticism? Are not those bright minds 
which have conceived of the many glories 
ot our modern lite? Is there not some bril- 
liancy to the minds which create as well as 
those which destroy ? Is it not a sort of fad 
today to exalt that which is out of the 
usual; to hurrah tor fireworks and ignore 
the sun? How quick the verdict, ‘* He is 
clever,’ when he with nimble tongue lashes 
the plodding but prosperous worker. ‘ He 
is clever ”’ who pulls down the heart- faiths 
the centuries have builded. ‘* He is clever,’’ 
who strats about in scorn ot grimy hands 
and calloused brain, but demanding the 
truit of their toil,.because he is a critic! 
All the good people are not poor, all the 
great people are not uneducated, all the 
noble men are not at the bottom. It takes 
more than long hair, a dirty shirt and bad 


manners to makea genius. — Universalist 
Leader. 





Street Incident 


‘My dear sir,’ exclaimed Lawyer Bartholo- 
mew Livingston, meeting the Rev. Dr. Archi- 
bald Windham on the village street, ‘‘what 
does this mean? I thought you were laid up 
with all sorts of bad diseases !"’ 

‘* And so I was,” replied the reverend gentle- 
man. “I had an attack of indigestion and from 
that time on my whole system has been ina 
disordered condition until I began taking 
Hood's Sarsaparilla which put meon my feet 
and cured all my stomach troubles.” 

**] don’t doubt it,” said the Jawyer. “ This 
same medicine cured my wife of rheumatism 
and my little girl of scrofula. When they say 
it’s the best medicine money can buy, they only 
tell the truth.”’ 

‘Yes, yes, so they do,’”’ replied the minister, 
and the two passed on. 
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Cannot Break at the Waist Line 


This exc.usive flexible feature insures 
comfor retention of shape, exceptional 
wear, and the snuy, smooth adjustment in- 
dispensable to handsome gowning. Where 
the CRESCO is noi kept by deal- $1 00 
ers it will be sent, postpaid, for 


Drab or White. Long, Short or Medium Length. 

TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. if your deal- 
er does not have the CRESCO CORSET or 
does not have the style, grade, quality, 


color or length desired, take no substitute, 
but send to us fc: the kind you want. 
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RAILROADS IN ALASKA 


‘Oi JOHN HEALY, of Klon- 

dike fame, who has been in Eng- 
land for three months in search of capital 
for the vonstruction of a railroad from the 
United States to the door of Siberia, has 
succeeded in his mission, and recently 
left London for the United States on the 
‘‘Campania.’’ It is announced that Sen- 
ator Clark is one of the capitalists interest- 
ed in the enterprise. The new railway 
will start at Valdez, a point near the 
mouth of the Copper River, and one day’s 
steaming from Sitka. Leaving Valdez, it 
will pierce the valleys of the Copper and 
Tanana Rivers, bending westward at the 
junction of the Tanana and Yukon, thence 
to the Bering Straits coast via Norton 
Sound to Port Clarence and the Nome 
country —a total length of more than 
1,200 miles. At Port Clarence the road 
will be only forty miles from Siberia, with 
the Diomede Islands midway of the chan- 
nel. The purpose of this Ime is to develop 
the vast mineral, agricultural and lumber 
resources of the great region of the far 
Northwest. Captain Healy’s projected 
road brings to mind the trans-Siberian 
transportation scheme discussed on the 
Pacific coast for many years as a possibil- 
ity some time in the distant future. It 
consists of a railroad through Alaska to 
the coast, a railroad ferry across the narrow 
strip of sea, connection with the Rus- 
sian line through Siberia, and behold, a 
trip around the world on a railroad train ! 
While the trans-Siberian connection may 
never be accomplished, it is strongly 
probable that, with the growing interest 
in Alaska, that territory will within the 
next decade have a very respectable rail- 
road service. 





“WOODMAN, SPARE THAT TREE”’ 


MERICANS can learn something 
from India in the matter of forest- 
preservation. The work of protecting the 
forests in that country was commenced in 
1844, and is now on a thoroughly scien- 
tific basis. There are 210 departments in 
the service, each under the direction of 
expert foresters, who bave been trained in 
France and Germany. The subordinate 
assistants are natives. At Dehra there is 
a training school expressly for the purpose 
of fitting men to care for trees. So valu- 
able is the sebool that similar institutions 


will be established at all of the local 
centres. The duties of the foresters are 
to guard against fires, prevent waste in 
cutting timber, see that the smaller trees 
are not destroyed, and provide for the 
maintenance of seed-bearing trees and 
the replanting of sections denuded of 
trees. The revenue for the support of the 
foresters is raised by the sale of timber or 
other products, and by the issuance of 
permits to graze cattle, cut timber, make 
charcoal, aud gather firewood, bamboo, 
canes, and other minor forest products. 
The revenue considerably exceeds the cost 
of caring for the forests. Canada and the 
United States could well afford to give 
more attention to the matter of forest pres- 
ervation. 





ANOTHER CULONY FAILURE 


EPEATED attempts have been made 
by socialistic enthusiasts to establish 
colonies in which they hoped to give 
humanity a perfect type of society, but in 
nearly every instance, after running a few 
years, they have ceased to exist. The latest 
failure of this kind is that of the ‘‘ Sha- 
lam ’’ colony, founded by Dr. Newbrough, 
of New York, on the Rio Grande River, 
about fifty miles north of El Paso. Dr. 
Newbrough was a Spiritualist, and it was 
under the supposed guidance of spirits 
that he started the colony. The chief re- 
ligious tenet was that mankind should 
not eat meat or kill any animal for that 
purpose. After the founder’s death his 
widow managed affairs for awhile. She 
died, and then Mr. A. M. Howland, a 
leading convert, became the chief. Under 
his management orphans were gathered 
from various parts of the country, the 
purpose being to teach them the doctrines 
of ‘‘ Shalam ”’ and then send them out to 
reform the whole human race. The chil- 
dren were allowed to grow up as they 
pleased, and thus the plan was a failure. 
Mr. Howland had transferred the estate to 
twenty-six of the children, retaining for 
himself the power of supervision, but, see- 
ing how matters were going, he applied to 
the courts, and had the deed set aside so 
all of the property reverted to himeelf. 
The property consists of a large tract of 
fertile land, fine houses and expensive 
wachinery. In again securing absolute 
control Mr. Howland agreed to take proper 
care of the children. A large sanitarium 
will be erected on the site of the colony. 





WEALTHY INDIANS 


T least one tribe of Indians is well 
taken care of by the Government. 
Several years ago the Osages of Okla- 
homa sold lands in Kansas for $8,000,000, 
which is on deposit with the Government 
and from which they draw annually 
$400,000 in interest. They still own land 
worth another $8,000,000. They lease 600,- 





000 acres for grazing purposes at an an- 
nual rental of $120,000. This gives a 
total income of $520,000 a year, which is 
divided pro rata among the 1,972 mem- 
bers of the tribe. As all their wealth is 
held as community property, all share 
alike —men, women and children. The 
new-born babe at once becomes a full- 
fledged shareholder with all tbe rest. As 
might naturally be expected, the pros- 
pect of becoming a participant in this com- 
fortable income has attracted many white 
adventurers who seek marriages with the 
Indian girls. A white man who enters 
into such an alliance may gain certain 
desirable property rights, but he also gains 
the stigma of ‘‘squaw-man.’’ Such fel- 
lows are outcasts among both whites and 
Indians. The wise old Osage chiefs un- 
derstand the ways of these renegade 
whites, and tax them $1 a head per month 
for ‘‘good roads.’’ These Indians are 
making good use of their money. Many 
of them huve fine houses and schools, 
and their sons and daughters are sent Kast 
for an education, while their homes are 
richly and tastefully furnished with car- 
pets, pianvs, and good furniture. They 
are using their heritage well and are mak- 
ing substantial progress in qualifying 
themselves for citizenship. 





AGNOSTIC MARRIAGE RITUAL 


CREED of negations, a! religion 

founded on denials, Ingersollism 
gone mad — such is the impression pro- 
duced on the minds of many editors of 
secular papers by the proposed ritual of a 
religious significance in course of forma- 
tion by the leader of the new sect of Ag- 
nostics at Cincinnati. He has prepared a 
form for marriage, and is now at work on 
the ritual for the dedication of infants to 
agnosticism and the confirmation of chil- 
dren in the belief in the non-existence of 
God. The marriage ritual is a very loose 
form of union by civil contract. It con- 
tains a specific provision for separation in 
case the parties discover that they are un- 
congenial or mismated. Already one 
couple has been married by this ritual. 
This is noted specifically because of the 
very marked trend in certain anti-Chris- 
tian and socialistic circles toward disre- 
gard of the sacredness of marriage. It is 
indicative of a growing sentiment that has 
aroused even the editors of some of the 
large daily papers to make frequent pro- 
tests. The Brooklyn Times says: “ Ap- 
parently the new agnostic sect only be- 
lieves in negatives, which is a debatable 
philosophy. This sect will occupy a 
unique place in the annals of psychology. 
They are going to dedicate infants to the 
new church of agnosticism, and confirm 
the children into it when they come to the 
years of understanding. It is, perhaps. 
needless to suggest that if these children 
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ever come to the years of understanding, 
they will not want to be confirmed. But 
why form a sect to deny that there is 
a God, or, as they put it, to believe that 
there is no God ? They do not believe any- 
thing ; they simply deny many things.”’ 





VIRGINIA CONVENTION 


S we go to press the Virginia consti- 
tutional convention is organizing 
for business in the House of Delegates at 
Richmond. The body consists of one hun- 
dred men chosen to represent all parts of 
the State. Few professional politicians 
were elected. During the agitation pre- 
ceding the election of the members of the 
convention the people were greatly aroused 
as to the meaning of what they were do- 
ing, and in nearly every instance men of 
solid merit were selected. One purpose of 
the convention is to disfranchise the Ne- 
gro voter, and the other is to divide the 
school taxes between the races according 
to the ratio paid by each. Since the call 
was made for the convention there has 
been a growing opposition to wholesale 
disfranchisement, and the convention may 
merely enact a property or educational 
qualification. A demand will be made 
for the election of United States senators 
and most of the State officers by direct 
vote of the people, and for a legalized and 
uniform primary plan for their nomina- 
tion. 





BILLIONS AT A BANQUET 


EN representing billions of dollars, 
including J. P. Morgan and Lord 
Landsdowne, Ambassador Choate and 
Lord Brassey, Andrew Carnegie and Lord 
Chief Justice Alverstone, and many others, 
banqueted together in London one night 
last week and said many uice things about 
each other in the after-dinner speeches. 
The significance of the gathering was that 
the London Chamber of Commerce was 
showing its high regard for the delegation 
from the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce. The banquet was merely one 
among many royal and ‘ commercial ”’ 
receptions to the American visitors. King 
Edward himself set the pace, and all 
England has followed his example. Thus 
it is that the destinies of nations are some- 
times decided. In commercial matters 
England and the United States have 
much in common. Neither can afford to 
permit the development of ill-feeling 
toward the other. Men who control large 
capital understand this perfectly. While 
the trip of the New York capitalists ap- 
pears tobe merely a pleasant outing, it 
has a bearing on the future of interna- 
tional commerce little understood by the 
multitude. 





CONGO FREE STATE 


HE Belgian Parliament now in ses- 
sion has decided to annex the Con- 

go Free State, in accordance with the 
terms of an agreement with the European 
Powers which gives Belgium that right. 
At the time the Congo Free State was 
formed it was agreed that if any of the 
Powers should desire to annex the 
State, and the Congo government con- 
sented, Belgium should have the first op- 
portunity. If Belgium did not take the 
Congo, France should come next. In 1880 
Belgium and the Congo government en- 
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tered into a convention in which it was 
stipulated that Belgium should have until 
Feb. 18, 1901, in which to decide this im- 
portant question. Later, the time was 
extended to the present month, in order to 
give the Belgian Parliament time for ac- 
tion. The result is a decision in favor of 
annexation. While the Belgian govern- 
ment has formally declared its intention 
to annex the Congo Free State ten years 
from June 4, it has practically done so 
already. Since its formation the Free 
State has developed rapidly. There is a 
population of 10,000,000 intelligent, peace- 
ful, commercial people. European estab- 
lishments are scattered all over the coun- 
try; a railroad operates between Matadi 
and Stanley Pool, over one hundred 
steamers are plying on the Upper Congo 
River, and a telegraph line has been ex- 
tended seven hundred miles inland. 





RAPID TRANSIT IN ‘BOSTON 


HIS week marked the opening in Bos- 
ton of the new elevated rapid-transit 
system, much to the relief of the thou- 
sapds who have been enduring the con- 
gestion of traffic on the surface cars. The 
new line is about seven and one-half miles 
long, and cost $10,000,000. It penetrates 
the heart of the business district, and, in 
connection with the underground tracks 
and suburban lines, will afford improved 
facilities for getting into and out of Bos- 
ton. Electricity is used for operating the 
trains. Each car is forty feet long and 
resembles a small railway coach. In 
addition to the usual end openings it has 
sliding doors in the middle. The seats 
run lengthwise and will accommodate 
fifty or sixty people. A train consists 
usually of three cars. Twenty artistically 
designed stations will afford access to the 
trains. 





A DISTURBING QUESTION 


66 HO lies?’’ That is the ques- 

tion that is disturbing a host 
of people in the neighborhood of Chi- 
eago. It is asked by a woman — Mrs. 
Nancy B. Irving. She offers to award 
$1,000 to the person who can prove to her 
satisfaction that he or she is not a liar. 
Already a large number have offered to 
furnish the required proof. The list in- 
cludes shoemakers, tailors, printers, drug- 
gists, lawyers, preachers, insurance and 
real estate agents hailing from all parts of 
the country from Kansas to Boston. The 
question will not be determined in that 
way, however. It will be settled by a 
eontest. If all participants turn out 
to be liars before the month of trial 
expires, the $1,000 will be awarded to 
some enterprise or movement which will 
further economic welfare. This unusual 
proposition is simply a novel method of 
attacking the multiform lie and sham of 
business, social and industrial life, as 
Mrs, Irving sees it, which is so demoral- 
izing to the mass of the people. Mrs. 
Irving is the author of the book, ‘‘ Who 
Lies?’’ and one of the requirements is 
that the book shall be read by all who 
think they can prove that they are abso- 
lutely truthful and honest. The rules 
are now being prepared. Ere long the 
candidates will learn that if they are 
using land in their business which hun- 
gry people need for growing potatoes, if 
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they discharge a clerk unjustly, if they 
misrepresent articles for sale, if they in- 
duce people to buy what they do not 
need, if they pretend to a knowledge 
which they do not have, and do and say 
many other things of everyday occur- 
rence, they will be judged as liars and dis- 
honest and excluded from the contest. 





JUSTICE JEROME OF NEW YORK 


HE really desperate state of affairs 
that exists in the municipal govern- 
ment of New York is forcibly illustrated 
by the conduct of Justice Jerome and the 
committee of fifteen in their efforts to fer- 
ret out gamblers and break up their busi- 
ness. It is almost impossible to make 
arrests by the ordinary method. Regular 
officers sent out with papers always fail to 
catch the gamesters. It became apparent 
that there was an understanding between 
the officers and the gambling fraternity, 
and that whenever an effort was made to 
arrest somebody the accused parties were 
given an opportunity to escape. This led 
the Justice to adopt the extreme course of 
superintending the service of papers him- 
self. Numerous raids have been made, 
and quite a number of gamblers punished. 
The supreme purpose, however, is to lo- 
cate the management of the system of 
crime protection. 





MEANING OF A COPYRIGHT 

" Chicago there is a literary institution 

known as the Daily Story Publishing 
Company, which makes a business of sell- 
ing fiction to daily papers. The St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat purchased the right to 
use stories furnished by this company, 
agreeing to print the usual copyright no- 
tice with each one. Accidentally this 
notice was omitted in the case of one story, 
which was clipped by the American 
Press Association. Thereupon the Daily 
Story Publishing Company sued the 
American Press Association. Both par- 
ties agreed to the statement of fact, leav- 
ing the question: Did the omission of the 
copyright notice by the Globe-Democrat 
give the American Press Association the 
right to appropriate the story? Judge 
Kohlsaat of the United States district 
court at Chicago decided in favor of the 
Daily Story Publishing Company. There- 
fore omission of the copyright notice does 
not deprive the owner of his rights. If 
this decision is sustained, literary high- 
waymen will be compelled to be more 
circumspect in their operations. 





LATEST PLYING MACHINE 


USTAVE WHITEHEAD, of Bridge- 
(+ port, Conn., has invented a flying 
machine which has attracted the atten- 
tion of scientists. Itis built on the model 
of a bat. There is a body 16 feet long, 24 feet 
wide, and 3 feet deep, with aeroplanes on 
each side, which give it the appearance of 
an enormous bird. The ‘‘ wings’’ are of 
bamboo poles covered with cloth and are 
braced with steel wires. At the rearisa 
ten-foot rudder corresponding to the tail of 
a bird. Both wings and rudder can be 
folded up when not in use. A double 
compound engine of twenty-horse power 
drives a pair of propellers which are at- 
tached in front of the body. On the bot- 
tom of the body are wheels. The theory 
of the inventor is that the machine can be 
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propelled along the surface of the earth 
until sufficient momentum has been ac- 
quired to cause it to rise, on the same 
principle that a large, soaring bird rises 
for its sweeping flights in mid-air. All the 
parts are very light. Power is developed 
in the engines by the explosion of calcium 
carbon. A number of experiments have 
been made, but up to date no free flight 
has been attempted. 





AUTOMATIC WARNINGS FOR SAILORS 


\ ARCONI’S wireless telegraphy has 
we made possible a system of auto- 
matic warnings for sailors that will great- 
ly increase the safety of a seafaring life. 
The honor of making this adaptation be- 
longs to Mr. J. Gardner, of Manchester, 
England. His device seems to be the 
most successful one yet announced. With- 
out going into technical details, it may be 
said that with this system a vessel can be 
automatically warned when it approaches 
within seven or eight miles of any point 
of danger. Instruments similar to those 
used by Marconi are placed on the shore 
and on the vessel. The one on the shore 
is kept in operation continually. The mo- 
ment any vessel comes within the radius 
of its influence the instrument on the 
ship gives the warning by ringing a bell 
and printing on a tape the name of the 
station from which the warning comes. 
Highly successful experiments were made 
off the mouth of the Thames recently. 
Any number of vessels may be warned by 
the same station if they are fitted with the 
right kind of instruments. 





INTERNATIO\AL JUBILEE 


HE International Jubilee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
is in session in Boston this week. It 
began on Tuesday, and will close on Sun- 
day afternoon. Distinguished Association 
workers are present from all parts of the 
United States and from many foreign 
countries. The Jubilee is held in com- 
memoration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the organization of the first Association in 
America, which occurred in the Old 
South Meeting House, Boston. Daily 
exercises are held in the Mechanics Build- 
ing on Huntington Avenue. In general 
the program consists of departmental 
lectures and exchanges of experiences, 
and large inspirational gatherings. The 
crowning event of the Jubilee will be the 
unveiling of a memorial tablet in the Old 
South Meeting House on Thursday. 
Owing to his great age and consequent 
feebleness, Sir George Williams, the 
founder of the Association work in Eng- 
land, will not be present. 





DEATH OF SIR WALTER BESANT 


N the death of Sir Walter Besant at 
Hampstead, England, on Sunday, 
that country has lost a scholarly critic, 
historian, journalist, novelist, explorer 
and philanthropist. He won distinction 
in each line, but will be best remembered 
as England’s representative man of letters. 
It was because of his leadership in literary 
work that he was honored with the digni- 
ty of knighthood. His sympathy for hu- 
manity was intense and practical, and 
furnished the inspiration for his most pop- 
ular books. His ideal “‘ Palace of De- 
light,’’? which was a feature of one of his 
stories considered impossible of accom- 
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plishment, has since been splendidly real- 
ized by the erection of the ‘‘ People’s Pal- 
ace’’ in the East End of London. 





ALABAMA CONVENTION 


VERY delicate and difficult task 

confronts the Alabama constitu- 
tional convention now in session at Mont- 
gomery. The task is to incorporate a 
provision in the new constitution that will 
disfranchise the Negro voters without at 
the same time disyualifying a large num- 
ber of illiterate white voters. The con- 
vention is composed of a class of men 
who realize that outlawry in politics be- 
cause of the Negro voter must ease. 
Owing to the difficulty of reaching the 
Negro without affecting the whites, a few 
extremists advocate nullification of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to 
the Federal Constitution. This would 
amount to a defiance of Congress and 
come perilously near being secession. 
Conservatives have pointed out that such 
action might lead to the overthrow of the 
State governmeut by Federal authority. 
A protest by Booker T. Washington in 
the interest of Negro voters was given a 
respectful hearing. The convention will 
be in session about a month. 





MRS. BOTHA’S MISSION 


HE presence of Mrs. Botha in London 
this week en route to Amsterdam to 

see President Krueger, has aroused intense 
interest and given rise to conflicting peace 
rumors. Her movements are shrouded in 
secrecy. Lord Milner, whose presence in 
South Africa is supposed to have caused 
the failure of the recent negotiations be- 
tween General Botha and General Kitch- 


- ener, isnow in London. The supposition 


is that Mrs. Botha will endeavor to obtain 
President Krueger’s consent to new terms 
now under consideration between Kitch- 
ener and Botha. One English paper 
claims that Mrs. Botha was received by 
Lord Roberts and other English officials. 
England appears to be anxious to make 
almost any terms consistent with national 
dignity and prestige. 





GOVERNMENT OF THE PHILIPPINES 


N order to avoid calling an extra ses- 
sion of Congress for the purpose of 
enacting a Philippine tariff, it is reported 
that the Administration will continue the 
present military government and collect 
revenue as a matter of military expedi- 
ency. The establishment of a full civil 
government will thus be delayed until 
after the meeting of Congress. By setting 
up a nominal civil government on the 
foundation of a strictly technical military 
rule, a condition will be created that will 
make the case of the Philippines consider- 
ably different from that of Porto Rico. 
Thus, military expediency and the general 
provisions of the Spooner resolution, plac- 
ing the whole matter in the hands of the 
President, will enable the Administration 
to continue collecting customs duties with- 
out the probability of being required to re- 
fund the money in case of an adverse 
decision by the Supreme Court. At the 
same time ull Philippine duties will be set 
aside, so they can be returned to the ship- 
pers, if necessary. All the volunteers 
who have been serving in the Philippines 
are on the way home, thus leaving 49,000 
regulars on duty in the islands. 
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DESTRUCTION OF THE ‘‘MAINE”’ 


HERE is a lively controversy be- 
tween the Government and the 
Spanish War Claims Commission now in 
session at Washington over the determi- 
nation of the Commission to again go 
into the queston of responsibility for the 
destruction of the ‘‘ Maine.”’ The ques- 
tion is involved in some of the claims be- 
fore the Commission. Representatives of 
the Government maintain that it is a 
principle of international law that the 
causes of war pass into oblivion if not ex- 
pressly mentioned in a treaty of peace. 
Inasmuch as the destruction of the 
‘* Maine ’’ was not so revived in the treaty 
of Paris, it is not considered legal to re- 
open the quéstion now. 





CUBANS ARE OFFENDED 


HE special session of the Cuban Consti- 
tutional Convention, called to con- 
sider the letter of Secretary Root, is in 
progress in Havana this week. At this 
writing there appears to be a growing dis- 
position to be defiant. Members of the 
convention are posing as injured inno- 
cents, because the Administration posi- 
tively insists upon the acceptance of the 
Platt amendment, and are making an 
open bid for the sympathy and support of 
the anti-administration parties in the 
United States. Meanwhile the island is 
under military government, and will con- 
tinue under such a régime until the terms 
of the United States are accepted and a 
Cuban civil government regularly organ- 
ized. 





EVENTS WORTH NOTING 


It is estimated that the spring and sum- 
mer clean-up of gold in Alaska will aggre- 
gate $25,000,000. 

The English House of Commons has 
voted to expend $78,895,000 for transports 
and horses for the use of troops in South 
Africa. 

General H. C, Merriam has been ordered 
by the Secretary of War to use as much of 
his command as may be necessary to main- 
tain order during the opening of the Kiowa 
reservation in the Oklahoma Territory. 


Senator Tillman, of South Carolina, has 
withdrawn his notice of resignation, much 
to the relief of Governor McSweeney and 
all lovers of peace and order in that State. 
The feeling between McLaurin jand ‘Till- 
man has not subsided; ratheriit seems to 
be increasing. McLaurin is reported to 
have challenged Tillman to make an un- 
conditional resignation, and then canvass 
the State for election to the long term in the 
Senate. 


A large map of the world,| 15x30 feet, is 
being drawn in the “war room” at the 
White House. It contains all the informa- 
tion the President would need to know in 
time of war. The chiet difficulty encoun- 
tered by those engaged in making the map 
is|to keep it up to date. Ordinary maps and 
atlases cannot be relied upon. Informa- 
tion must, therefore, be obtained trom orig- 
inal sources. 


The Japanese Department of Education 
has issued an instruction that restores 
Christian schools in that country to recog- 
nition in the national educational system. 
More than two years ago Christian schools 
in Japan relinquished government recog- 
nition rather than give up required reli- 
gious instruction. The new order bas 
greatly increased the attendance upon the 
missionary schools, as it opens the way for 
employment as teachers in the State insti- 
tutions. 
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THE GRADUATE 


N°? one is more in evidence these 

beautiful June days than the grad- 
uate. They are days of hopefulness, of 
happiness, to the great army of young 
men and young women who have put 
their schoo! days behind them, and who 
are now expected to turn to practical 
account the education they have acquired. 
Their ‘‘sheepskins’’ represent years of 
work on their part, and, in many cases, 
years of patient and unselfish self-sacrifice 
and unremitting toil on the part of others. 
Many a young man, proud of his blue- 
ribboned diploma, has reason to be prouder 
still of the unheard-of sister or mother who 
has worked at the machine or in the mill 
or in some other way that he might be 
educated, that he might have his chance 
to ‘‘be somebody,’’ and give them a 
chance to be proud of him. No one can 
ever know of the loving self-sacrifice the 
college diplomas of today represent. If 
the education of the graduate has been all 
that it should be, he will have a high and 
holy appreciation of that self-sacrifice, 
and he will make it his first and his high- 
est duty to repay those to whom he owes 
so much. 

And if his education has been all that it 
should be, he will begin the real battle of 
life with high ideals and witb a knowl- 
edge of the fact that it is not scholarship 
alone, but scholarship impregnated with 
religion, that counts for most in this life. 
The education that does not include 
Christian piety is sadly defective. The 
education that has not had for its founda- 
tion the Book of Books is incomplete, and 
those who posseas it are not well equipped 
to fight the real battles of life. 

Some one has written with impressive 
forcefulness these words that every gradu- 
ate should take to heart: ‘‘ The educa- 
tional question is always the fundamental 
question in every generation, because the 
essential life of a generation is shaped by 
its educational ideals and conceptions. If 
these are generous, high and vital, the 
age may have many faults, but it will 
have faith, force and originality. If, on 
the other hand, educational ideals and 
methods are mechanical and superficial, 
the men and women who are bred under 
these ideals will partake of their quality.’’ 

No man’s ideals and conceptions will be 
generous, high and vital if his spiritual 
nature has been undeveloped. He may 
have the intellect of an Emerson or of an 
Epictetus, but his life will never take on 
its appointed honor and glory if it is dis- 
severed from spiritual influences. 

There is reason to deplore the lack of 
spiritual development in the graduates of 
some of our colleges. It is not always the 
fault of the college that its graduates do 
not leave it strong spiritually as well as 
intellectually. It is because the graduates 
have resisted the promptings of the Spirit 
and have felt that religion was not an 
essential in theireducation. Some of them 
will realize in later years that Christian 
piety is as necessary to true success in life 
as intellectual attainments or a marked 
aptitude for business. Some of them will 
become failures in life because they have 
not the moral force that nothing but true 
religion can give. The graduate -who 
thinks that he is ready to fight the battles 
of life without the shield and the breast- 
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plate of righteousness will suffer defeat in 
the end. There is no man who is great 
without Christianity but would have been 
greater with it. Daniel Webster gave 
utterance to one of his forceful truths 
when he said: ‘‘ A man with no sense of 
religious duty is he whom the Scriptures 
describe in such terse but terrific lan- 
guage as ‘living without God in the 
world.’ Such a man is out of his proper 
being, out of the circle of all his duties, 
and away, far, far away, from the pur- 
pose of his creation.’’ We plead, there- 
fore, for a higher spiritual standard among 
the graduates of every school and college 
in the land. May they all go forth as true 
soldiers of the Cross, determined to win 
victories for Him by living righteously, 
soberly and godly! If they do this, their 
education will have been of the kind that 
adds Christian manhood and womanhood 
to the world. 





A MASTER MISSIONARY 


DWIN WALLACE PARKER, the 
heroic toiler for India’s millions 
and a leader among India missionaries for 
over forty years, well deserves to be en- 
rolled among the master workmen of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. At the 
time of his death he was, in the most 
emphatic sense, the father of the North 
India Methodist Conference and Mission, 
loved and trusted as no other could be, 
both by foreigners and natives, because of 
a life spent wholly for them and contin- 
uously among them through four fruitful, 
devoted decades. Whether estimated by 
length of effective, single-hearted serv- 
ice, thoroughness of genuine consecration, 
skill in administration, or approved and 
successful results achieved, very few in the 
long bead-roll of conspicuously noble men 
who have adorned the missionary annals 
of the Christian Church could properly be 
ranked as his superiors. This is saying 
much, but no one who knew Bishop 
Parker at all intimately could say less. It 
is difficult, in contemplating such a 
character, to bring language within due 
bounds of decorous moderation. 

The facts of his career, so far as the bare 
outline is concerned, are soon told ; but if 
any one shall attempt hereafter to go into 
the details of his long, laborious life, he 
will have ample materials for a volumi- 
nous and very valuable picture of the 
method by which our great North India 
Mission has been steadily and solidly 
built up from the beginning until now. 
For simple justice demands the statement 
that to Bishop Parker more than to any 
other one man that success is pre-emi- 
nently due. 

He was born, a farmer’s son, Jan. 21, 
1833, at St. Johnsbury, Vermont, and he 
ever cherished with deep affection the 
place of his birth, spending there all of 
his furloughs that he could secure for 
much-needed rest. He joined the church 
in 1853, under the ministry of Rev. W. D. 
Malcom, then a young man only five 
years in the Conference. Soon receiving 
a call to preach, he went first to Newbury 
Seminary, the mother of so many distin- 
guished men, aud in 1856 entered the 
Biblical Institute at Concord, N. H., to 
imbibe instruction and inspiration from 
Stephen M. Vail, John W. Merrill, and 
David Patten. Among those entering 
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with him or studying there at the same 
time were Stephen L. Baldwin, Albert 1.. 
Long, Carlos L. Martin, Homer Eaton, 
8S. L. Gracey, Robert L. Collyer, M. M. 
Parkhurst, J. W. F. Barnes, and Joseph 
Pullman. He graduated in 1854. Prior 
to that, however, in 1857, he had joined 
the Vermont Conference, and been ap- 
pointed to Lunenburg, which pastorate he 
served two years while continuing his 
studies. But meanwhile the new Miasion 
in fndia, through its founder, Dr Butler, 
was calling loudly for help, the mission- 
ary spirit in the Institute was high, and 
young Parker offered himself for the dis- 
tant and perilous field then just recover- 
ing from the shock of the mutiny. Being 
accepted, he was transferred for deacon’s 
and elder’s orders and ordination to the 
New England Conference, sitting just 
then that year at Lynn, and there on Sun- 
day night, April 10, in the old Common 
et. Church, he was ordained —in con- 
nection with J. M. Thoburn, C. W. Judd, 
J. W. Waugh, and J. R. Downey — by 
Bishop E. R. Ames. Many among us 
vividly remember yet the stirring speeches 
which these five most promising young 
men made at the crowded missionary 
meeting that Sunday night just previous 
to their sailing. 

It was in one of the Tudor [ce Com- 
pany’s vessels, from Boston round the 
Cape of Good Hope to Calcutta, that 
they went, arriving at the latter place, 
after a four months’ voyage, Aug. 21. 
They proceeded at once up country to 
Lucknow, where, in September, the first 
annual meeting of the Mission took 
place. Mr. Parker was assigned to the 
district of Bijnour, in the northern part of 
Rohilkund, a district where there were at 
least a million people who had never 
heard any mention of Jesus Christ. He 
arrived at his station, accompanied by 
two native helpers, Oct. 14, and at once 
set in motion bazaar preaching, com- 
menced a Sunday-school, and applied 
himself with vigor to the study of the 
language. Here he remained, abundant 
in the usual labors incident to the 
beginning and carrying forward of a 
work among the heathen, until 1861, 
when the superintendent of the Mission, 
who had become aware of Mr. Parker’s 
power iu the skillful management of all 
practical affairs, selected him as the right 
man to take charge of a new Christian 
village community which he was endeav- 
oring to plant on a large piece of land 
secured from the .Government not far 
from Sitapur in Oudh. The grant of ter- 
ritory was named Wesleypore, and high 
hopes were for a short time entertained 
concerning it. But the tract proved to be 
exceedingly unhealthy, and after many 
had died, the whole undertaking, in less 
than a year, was abandoned. Dr. J. M. 
Reid, in his history of the Mission, says : 
‘* Mr. Parker and his wife toiled here 
with a self-sacrifice and devotion worthy 
to be ranked with the most noble doing 
and daring of the mission forces of the 
world.’’ Their health was considerably 
impaired by this trying and saddening 
experience. On recovery they went to 
Moradabad, with which station for the 
next thirty years they were closely iden- 
tified, making it by their wise and stren- 
uous and almost uninterrupted efforts one 
of the model missionary spots of India, 
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the centre of a thriving Christian popu- 
lation. 

Ou the organization of the India Confer- 
ence, at Lucknow, Dec. 8, 1864, by Bishop 
fpomson, Dr. Butler retiring, three pre- 
siding elders were appointed to take charge 
of the work, and the Bishop indicated his 
willingness to appoint those whom the 
brethren might elect. They chose almost 
unanimously Parker, Waugh, and Judd, 
and the former was assigned to the ‘Morad- 
abad District, where he remained with- 
out change for five years. In 1869 and 
is70 he was absent in America on leave, 
but this, like his other furloughs, was 
crowded with effective labor for his be- 
loved India. The prominent, perhaps 
leading, part which Dr. and Mrs. Parker 
took in the organization of the Woman’s 
foreign Missionary Society at Boston, in 
1569, is well known ; and if they had done 
nothing more than that, their names 
would deserve to be held in high honor. 

Returning to India near the close of 
1570, he was appointed for one year to the 
Moradabad schools, and then, in 1872, re- 
verted as by a natural gravitation to the 
congenial work of the presiding eldership, 
tor which he was so marvelously fitted. 
He was in charge of the Moradabad and 
Rohilkund District for six years, then for 
two years was appointed simply to Morad- 
abad and Chandausi, after which he re- 
turned to the district for three years more. 
In 1883 and 1884 he was again home on 
leave, attending the General Conference 
at Philadelphia in 1884, for the first time 
as a delegate. In 1888 he was too busy to 
leave his work for a trip across the ocean, 
but in 1892 at Omaha, in 1896 at Cleve- 
land, and in 1900 at Chicago, he served 
his Conference aud the church at large 
with rare fidelity and efficiency. 

When once again in India he was pre- 
siding elder of the Rohilkund District, still 
living at Moradabad for five more years 
(’85 to ’89). His reports during this period 
are most delightful and instructive read- 
ing. They give an admirable suggestion 
as to the kind of man he had come to be. 
He was, at the close of this term, at the 
head of 634 Christian workers — the num- 
ber had nearly doubled in the five years 
— who were kept constantly on the move 
by his energetic spirit and magnetic lead- 
ership. During the first of these years 
there were 580 baptisms, and during the 
last 2.677. The work had got such an 
impetus, through the prudent and vigor- 
ous means employed, that it was deemed 
well, in 1890, to set Dr. Parker apart as 
general evangelist, that he might spread 
the growing fire as widely as possible and 
show others how to doit. This step was 
attended by great success in the increase 
of revival interest, and an impetus was 
given which brought scores of thousands 
into the fold in the five years following, 
and has by no means yet stopped. A 
large element in this revival was the 
Goucher schools, which were made dis- 
linetly evangelistic from the start, and 
were themselves very largely due to Dr. 
Parker’s initiative. 

For the next six years, beginnipg in 
1591, he was presiding elder of the Oudh 
District, living in Lucknow. Here the 
baptisms increased from 281 the first year 
to 992 the last, and the entire Christian 
community grew from 2,385 to6,709. The 
uext four years were spent in Shahjahan- 
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pur as presiding elder of Bareilly District, 
and there also matters flourished as they 
always did under his guidance. Of the 
forty-two years he gave to India, about 
thirty were spent in the eldership, an office 
for which no one could be better adapted. 

Coming to the Ecumenical Missionary 
Conference in New York, in April, 1900, 
he made himself felt there by his excel- 
lent addresses on ‘‘ Comity and Co-opera- 
tion in Missions,’’ ‘‘ Work for the Masses,’’ 
“The Training of Evangelists and Preach- 
ers,’’ and ‘‘ The Bible as a Factor in Mis- 
sions.’’ At Chicago, after the situation 
had been most thoroughly canvassed, he 
was chosen one of the two additional Mis- 
sionary Bishops selected for Southern Asia, 
receiving on the first ballot 558 votes out 
of the total 667 cast — doubtless the high- 
est number of votes ever given to any one 
for such an office. On Sunday, May 27, 
in the Auditorium, his old-time friends, 
Drs. J. W. Waugh and James Mudge, by 
his side, he was solemnly set apart for 
this most important post. It was recog- 
nized, of course, that he was much beyond 
the age usually deemed best for such an 
assignment, but it was hoped that fora 
quadrennium at least, and perhaps for 
two, India might have the priceless bene- 
fit of his ripened experience and»what 
seemed still vigorous strength. It was 
not so to be. One short year — who could 
have predicted it ? — was to see the end. 
After a summer in which he gained very 
little of the greatly needed rest, through 
the incessant calls made upon him and 
his deep desire to do the utmost possible 
in the way of preparation for the welfare 
of his vast diocese, he embarked on the 
last of his many voyages over the sea, 
reaching Bombay in October. He was 
most cordially welcomed by the Method- 
ist churches there, and a little later at 
Lucknow, where he planned to make his 
residence. But in a few short weeks he 
was stricken duwn by the gastric trouble 
which was, after some seven months of 
suffering and a brave fight for life, to bring 
him to the end of earth. Everything that 
prayer and pains could do was done to 
avert the threatened finality, but in vain. 
He recovered sufficiently in the spring to 
permit of his transfer from Lucknow to 
the hill sanitarium at Naini Tal, where, 
after an alarming relapse from which he 
only rallied temporarily, he passed peace- 
fully away, Tuesday, June 4. We have 
not yet heard whether he was buried in 
the beautiful little mission cemetery on 
the hillside where so much precious dust 
already reposes, or was taken for inter- 
ment down to Moradabad to lie among 
the multitudes who loved him. 

Who can sum up, who can fitly charac- 
terize, a life like this, where each day and 
each hour were crowded with well-direct- 
ed effort all aimed at the expansion of 
God’s kingdom and the building up of the 
heavenly temple? It is itself a temple of 
rare beauty and strength. No one who 
came in contact with him can fail to bea 
gainer by his influence. He was subject, 
of course, to the usual weaknesses of hu- 
manity, but it would be difficult to point 
out any serious or important defect. His 
consecration seemed complete. Nothing 
could for a moment turn him aside from 
his beloved work for the suffering, sorrow- 
ing masses of humanity in that needy 
land. He spared not himself in their be- 
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half. He deeply loved the native people, 
and they deeply loved him, looking up to 
him with all the affection of children to a 
fond and wise father. Although his time 
was given chiefly to supervision, the num- 
ber of those who owed their salvation to 
his personal words is very great. His sons 
in the Gospel, trained under his eye and 
catching something of his spirit, are a 
great host, and through them he will live 
as a felt factor in India’s evangelization 
for centuries to come. The native preach- 
ers of North India will never forget the 
hallowed influences which went out from 
his sick chafmber during the weary months 
in which he hovered between life and 
death. He had a wonderful vision of the 
better land, too long to quote here, which 
he imparted for their benefit. And from 
his sick bed to the Conference love-feast 
at Bareilly, in January, 1901 — the annual 
love-feast which had so often been set 
aglow by his burning words of devotion — 
he sent the following message: *‘ I wish 
to add my testimony. These to me are 
days of trusting and waiting. I can_trust 
because God is faithful, because, in the in- 
finite love of the Father, Jesus has made 
a full atonement for all my sins, and be- 
cause by living faith in Jesus Christ I am 
redeemed from all sin and made a child 
of God. As God’s son I can trust Him 
as a faithful Father and a loving Re- 
deemer. This trust brings perfect peace, 
joy and hope, and gives a new eternal life. 
Hence it is all right with me. I cannot 
see, I cannot understand, but I can trust, 
and know that it is well.’’ 

He could be rightly called ‘an all- 
around man.’’ There was nothing nar- 
row or one-sided or petty about him. He 
had no hobbies or fads or freaks; no spe- 
cialties except that he was specially taken 
up with everything that for the time ap- 
peared most pressing. He took hold of 
temperance work, soldier work, English 
work, anything and everything that gave 
promise of good, as well as of the more 
regular and ordinary departments of mis- 
sionury activity. He was well balanced 
and sound from centre to circumference. 
His judgment, with so much native good 
sense to begin with and so long and 
varied an experience, came to be well- 
nigh infallible in the various practical 
matters of administration that were 
brought constantly before him. As an or- 
ganizer he had few equals and no supe- 
riors. He knew how to make the most of 
all opportunities, and get the best work 
out of every agent. Stagnation was im- 
possible where he was. He kept things 
moving, and moving toa very good pur- 
pose. He seemed equally interested in 
educational work and evangelistic work, 
those two great departments which some- 
times have divided missionaries very sore- 
ly. He was a magnificent bazaar preach- 
er, with a mighty voice and a ready tact 
that enabled him to turn to advantage 
every passing incident. Opponents in the 
market-place did not often, if ever, get 
the better of him. He was splendid in 
the itinerating tours which took him out 
so much among the vil!ages of Rohilkund 
during most of the cold season, inspecting 
the schools, cheering the young preachers, 
planning continual advance movements, 
and shouting on the battle. Aithough he 
sometimes grew weary, for he was made 
of flesh and blood, he never seemed to 
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grow old. He was fnowhere,{more at 
home, up to the last, than among the 
boys and girls of his schools, whom he 
was always able tointerest, As president 
of the Epworth League of all India, in 
his closing years, he was manifestly in 
the right place. He was a worthy son of 
New England, with all a Yankee’s 
shrewdness and power of adaptiveness to 
circumstances, turn in whatevershape they 
might. It was not in him to lean, but to 
lead. He was of the type, seen conspicu- 
ously in Cyrus Hamlin, and many others, 
who always know what to do, and are not 
daunted by unforeseen obstacles. Thrown 
into any difficulty, he could find thejbest 
way out. Puton any spot of the earth’s 
surface, he would speedily have made''it 
better. He has passed toa great reward, 
and we shall not soon see his equal. 

His faithful wife is left "behind for a 
season. He would be the first to ascribe 
to her most efficient and loyal help a large 
share of the credit which he has so 
worthily won. Of Mrs. Parker’s mani- 
fold good deeds may it be a long time yet 
before we are called to speak in the way 
of obituary eulogy. Her crown will surely 
be a bright one, for she has given herself 
lavishly during these more than twoscore 
years, both in India and America, to pro- 
moting the prosperity of Christ’s cause. 
Vast numbers of prayers have already 
ascended for her, and great multitudes 
will send her, by way of the throne, if not 
through the post, their heartfelt sym- 
pathy. 

We bespeak, also, for Bishop Warne, 
thus left with this colossal burden — his 
supervision stretching from Beluchistan 
on the west, across the Indian Empire, 
and out to Singapore, Borneo, and Ma- 
lacca on the east —the supplications of 
our readers that his faith and strength 
fail not under this heavy strain. 





Only One Savage 


E mean that there is only one Rev. 
Dr. Minot J. Savage, the unique 
Unitarian minister of New York city ; and 
it is well, for there would neither be room 
nor work for two such men. His special 
business asa minister is destruction and 
appropriation. Against evangelical reli- 
gion ot the Biblical and reasonable type he 
is unalterably opposed, and he finds his 
chiet delight in attempting to destroy 
everything that the great mass of Christian 
believers accept. This he did for nearly 
twenty-five years in Boston, until even in 
this skeptical city people grew weary of 
his iconoclastic’ iterations. Boston was 
quite willing, therefore, to bestow him 
upon New York, where he would have a 
larger hearing. 

But he is remarkable in his work ot ap- 
propriation, and gives variety to his pulpit 
in this way. It is his habit on stated occa- 
sions to claim that nearly every distin- 
guished American from Washington to the 
present time has really belonged to the Uni- 
tarian family. The dedication of the Hall of 
Fame, the other day, gave him a coveted 
opportunity. So in his pulpit he went 
through the list of the “ immortals,” and 
ended by appropriating nearly one-half of 
them as Unitarians. Here is the exultant 
language in which he expresses his sat- 
isfaction : 

“It isa striking fact that our little body of Uni- 
tarians, with its few churcbes scattered over the 
land, should have contributed almost one-half 
of the entire list — almost one-half. It seemed 
to me that we had a right to take whatever com- 
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Blaine Norma Clyde 


Maisie Mrs. Morgano 


Rev. F. H. Morgan 


MORGAN FAMILY GROUP 


RS. GUSTA M. MORGAN, wife of 

Rev. Fred H. Morgan, whose fatal 

illness has been announced in these col- 
umns, died on June 4. She had been very 
sick for seventeen weeks with disease of the 
liver, contracted in the mission. field. Dur- 
ing this long and paintul period she was 
wondertully sustained by Divine grace, and 
the last words she said were: ‘I am going 
to be with Jesus.”’ She was forty-ons years 
of age, and for nearly halt her life she had 
been an ideal wife, much of the time an 
itinerant’s sympathetic and ceaseless helper. 
In the six years that Mr. Morgan was at 
Singapore, she especially enjoyed her hus- 
band’s work. She was the president of the 
W.C.T. U. of Malaysia, and was very active 
in temperance work. She was particularly 


interested in the lepers, and did much for 
their physical and spiritual comfort, and 
during her hours of delirium she was again 
in Singapore and laboring among that class 
of people. She was a genial, sunny, hope- 
tul Christian, brightening human life by 
her presence and helpfulness. 

While home on a furlough, betore she was 
taken ill she was much in demand in New 
England tor missionary addresses at 
churches, quarterly meetings, and other 
occasions, and she spoke out of her heart 
with much impressiveness and power. 

Her funeral was attended at their tem- 


porary residence, 1 Albion St., Lawrence, 
on Thursday afternoon, June 6, Rev. 
Charles Parkhurst officiating, assisted by 
Revs. C. U. Dunning, James Cairns, and F. 
C. Rogers. 





fort and cheer might come to us in feeling that 
so many of the great ones selected for the first 
list to be entered in this Hallof Fame stood 
there as representing our thought and our life, 
voicing our opinions, carrying with them the 
inspiration of our ideas.” 

We do not by any means admit his as- 
sumptions, and could easily show that he 
has claimed everything, as is his custom, 
without good reason. Here is what he says 
ot Henry Ward Beecher : 


“Of Beecher we may say that he was one of 
the greatest liberals of the country ; and con- 
cerning the popular theology that dominated 
the past he said, not long before he died, that a 
man had better believe nothing at all than to 
accept it. So we can certainly think of him as 
perhaps more closely affiliated with the ideas 
and work we stand for than with any other reli- 
gious body of people in the country.” 


Now, while Beecher revolted against 
ultra-Calvinism and the old-time tradi- 
tional views upon the eternity of future 
punishment, he never wavered or equivo- 
cated as touching the supreme doctrine of 
the Deity ot Christ. To this evangelical 
truth the great heart and head of Beecher 
gave loyal and loving assent until the last. 
A Unitarian of the Savage type is very 
wide of the truth in appropriating Henry 
Ward Beecher as belonging to that family. 
Here is a part ot the Jist which Dr. Savage 
appropriates: 


“TI will read to you the names of those that 
I know to be Unitarians — it is only fair that I 
should say that there are a good many names 
here whose religious or theological affiliations 
or opinions | am not acquainted with — lvaniel 


Webster, Thomas Jefferson, Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne, Peter Cooper, Horace Mann, 
Joseph Story, John Adams, William Ellery 
Channing.” 

He also appropriates Washington, George 
Peabody and Abraham Lincoln. We are 
satisfied that a number of his list are mis- 
appropriated; andthe Unitarians named 
were fortunately not ot the Dr. Savage kind. 





PERSONALS 





— Mr. Horace Benton and wife, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, will sail for Europe, June 5. 


—It is predicted that Dr. W. T. Davison, 
ot Handsworth College, Birmingham, Eng- 
land, will be the new president ot the Wes- 
leyan Conference. 


— Miss Gertrude Gilman was in Boston, 
last week, having arrived trom Pekin a 
week ago. She received a warm welcome 
trom the women of the W. F. M.S. 


—At the monthly meeting of the Board 
of Managers ot the American Bible So- 
ciety, held in New York last week, Hon. 
Alden Speare, of Newton Centre, was 
elected a vice-president of the Society. 


— Rev. Dr. G. C. Wilding, pastor of St. 
James Church, Elizabeth, N. J., is an- 
nounced to delivera series of lectures in 
Oregon on his return trip from the Inter- 
national Epworth League Convention. 


— Rev. A. A. Long, D. D., for so, many 
years connected with Robert College, Con- 
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stantinople, Turkey, will soon return to 
this country with his family on a leave of 
absence, under the advice ot his physicians. 


—Pprot. William G. Aurelio, who has 
taught the Greek and Latin in Wesleyan 
Academy tor two years, has just been 
elected instructor in Latin and Greek in 
Boston University. 


— Francis E,. Hemenway, of Barre, Wal- 
ier I. Chapman, of Somerville, and Nelson 
G. Smith, of Atlanta, Ga., graduates ot the 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University, 
will start tor the Philippines about the 
middle of July to take positions as teachers. 


— Rev. Dr. J. E. C. Sawyer, of Williams- 
town, has accepted the invitation of the 
graduating class of the high school to 
preach the baccalaureate sermon in the 
Congregational cburch, Sunday evening, 
June 16. The various churches of the town 
will unite in the service. 


— Rev. W. 0. Holway, D. D., completed, 
on the 2d inst., thirty-three years ot service 
as Chaplain in the United States Navy; and 
a week later, having reached the age limit 
prescribed by law, was transferred from 
the Active to the Retired list, by order of 
the Department. His address will be 36 
Bromfield St., Room 42, boston, Mass. 


— The presentation of the picture of Rev. 
L. D. Barrows, D. D., first pastor ot Grace 
Church, Haverhill, the gift of Dr. I. E. Chase 
to the church, called out a large audience 
on Sunday evening, June 2. The address 
ot presentation was made by Rev. Dr. D. C. 
Knowles, who took occasion to enlarge 
upon the lite and character of that eminent 
New England Methodist clergyman. 


— Rev. James H. Ross has prepared an 
attractive book called ‘‘ Hymns and Singers 
of the Y. M. C. A.,’”’ for use at the Jubilee 
this week. The pamphlet gives ihe hymnal 
history of the Assoviation, and the hymns 
which kave been written and sung in the 
development ot its remarkable work. Mr. 
Ross has done a notable service, and done 
it well. His book will prove one of the 
best souvenirs of the Jubilee. 


—Mr. Edward Kimball, who was the 
human agency through whom Dwight L. 
Moody was converted in the old Mt. Ver- 
non Church, Boston, and who raised more 
money to pay off church debts tban any 
otuer religious worker in the world, died, 
vune 5, at the home of his son, Dr. R. H. 
Kimball, in Oak Park, Chicago. He spent 
the most ot last year in a sanitarium, but 
since last November he had remained in 
Oak Park. He was 78 years old and had 
lived in Chicago since 1872. 


— It was the pleasant privilege of the edi- 
tor of this paper, on Wednesday afternoon, 
June 5, to unite his only son, Charles Er- 
win Parkhurst, D. M. D., in marriage with 
Miss Helen A. Ghandler, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. H. F. Chandler, ot Lawrence. 
Rey. F. H. Page, of Trinity Congregational 
Church, pastor of the bride, assisted in the 
ceremony, which took place at Mr. Chan- 
dler’s residence, and was tollowed by a 
largely attended reception. On their re- 
turn trom their wedding journey Dr. and 
Mrs. Parkhurst will reside at 79 Walnut 
St., Somerville. 


— Cast from the ministry of his church, 
repudiated by the college faculty of which 
he was a member, expelled even from 
membership in the Grinnell congregation, 
Dr. George D. Herron stands convicted of 
unmanly conduct, inhuman treatment and 
desertion of his wite and children. The 
Congregational council, a jury of his peers 
in the church, after reading the defence 
which he offered, declared that they be- 
lieved he had convicted himselt, deliber- 
ately falsifying his marriage vows, and 
that his defence was only an exploitation of 
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his views upon the marriage question, 
which are “‘abhorrent to enlightened Chris- 
tian sentiment.”’ 


— Miss Margaret A. Sudduth, former 
managing editor of the Union Signal, but 
pot connected therewith for over five years, 
returns to the editorial management, 
July 1. Mrs. Clara C, Chapin, the retiring 
editor, comes to Boston with her family tor 
combined recreation and literary labor. 
Her’ resignation, for these reasons only, 
opened the door for the unanimous call to 
which Miss Sudduth has responded. 


— The St. Louis Republican of May 27 pub- 
lished an abstract of a sermon delivered by 
the young pastor of St. Luke’s Church of 
that city, Rev. Daniel C. Dorchester, upon 
the ** Ethics of Forgiveness,’”’ trom the text, 
** Forgive us our trespasses,’”’ etc. An elec- 
tro ot Mr. Dorchester accompanied the 
sketch. A former pastur ot St. Luke’s was 
asked how this young man wus succeed- 
ing. ‘‘ He is a worthy successor of the three 
other Daniels,’’ was the immediate reply. 


— Rev. Arthur Page Sharp, pastor of 
Park Avenue Church, Somerville, has been 
elected instructor in Hebrew in Boston 
University School of Theology, to have 
charge ot the middle and senior cla-ses 
during the absence of Dr. Mitchell for a 
year in Palestine. Mr. Sharp will spend 
this summer abroad, his church having 
given him leave of absence, together with 
a well-filled purse. Rev. R. B. Miller, pas- 
tor of St. Luke’s Church, Lynn, will in- 
struct the junior class in Hebrew. 


— We are greatly rejoiced to receive the 
following personal note from Rev. Dr. 
George D. Lindsay, written from Water- 
ville, Me., June 8: “Since I wroteto you 
I have spent part of one day walking 
uround and visiting. Another day I rode 
one hour, another day I had a carriage ride 
ot three hours. I am not conscious of a 
set-back of a moment since I began to re- 
cover. I think my recovery was retarded 
somewhat by acold which I caught while 
sitting in my bedroom. If necessity were 
laid upon me, I could preach tomorrow, 
but I am going to be prudent and wait.”’ 


— The New York Sun of May 26 devotes a 
column and a quarter to the pastor of Cal- 
vary Church, New York, and his work, be- 
ginning as tollows: ‘The Methodists of 
New York havea minister who is worth 
scrutiny. He is Rev. Dr. Willis P. Odell. 
He is pastor of the Calvary Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, at Seventh Avenue and 129th 
Street. Heis worth the attentiun of those 
whoare interested in the relation oi churches 
to modern lite because, beginning at his 
own Methodist point ot view, he has 
worked out the Methodist idea with pro- 
nounced effect.’’ 


BRIEFLETS 





There are two classes of people — those 
who master self and those who are mas- 
tered by it. Selfishness or selflessness is 
the aim of each one of us, apd each act of 
each day of our lives brings us nearer one 
or the other. 





“Thou shalt guide me with Thy counsel 
and aiterward receive me into glory.” 
What a simple matter life becomes it we 
make the words of the Psalmist ours. Of 
course, it is is understood that we accept 
the guidance ; then the way is plain. Guid- 
ance here, glory hereafter. 





Co-education is to be abandoned in 
Armour Institute, Chicago, and as a result 
six hundred girls will walk out of the in- 
stitution tor good at the close of the pres- 
ent term. The announcement of the de- 
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cision to exclude the “co-eds” was made 
at the time it was officially announced that 
Dr. Frank Gunsaulus would resume the 
presidency. 





Lowell wrote something about not know- 
ing when Fate takes our measure to find 
whether we are worthy to do some deed for 
her. Possibly some of us who complain of 
the narrowness of our lots and the mean- 
ness of our opportunities, have, without our 
knowledge, been tried by Fate’s measuring- 
rod and have been found too puny to exe- 
cute her commission. 





A copy of the New Hampshire Conterence 
Minutes is received through the thoughtful 
courtesy of the secretary, Rev. S. E. Quim- 
by. 





According to marked copies of papers 
sent to this office, an unusual number of 
our ministers and laymen delivered very 
creditable Memorial Day addresses. We 
should be glad to-make excerpts tor our 
columns if our space were not so inexora- 
bly pre-empted. 





Nothing is easier than to keep command- 
ments which we have no temptation to 
break. And yet we often plume ourselves 
upon keeping these, and criticise others 
who, being tempted in that particular di- 
rection, fall. At the same time we are very 
quiet about the commands which we break. 
The chain does not takeits strength trom 
its strongest link, but trom its weakest 
one- We cannot judge ourselves by the 
sins we do not commit, simply, perhaps, 
because we have no leaning toward them. 
Our besetting sins are the ones we are to 
watch. The sentinels should be posted 
most thickly on the side which is most ex- 
posed to the enemy. 





It is an encouraging fact that the General 
Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church for the year 
1900, show an increase in our total member- 
ship of 53,617. The Minutes for the year 
1899 showed a decrease from the preceding 
year of 19,846. The report for the last year 
is, therefore, very gratifying, and indicates 
that the causes which were operating to 
bring about a decline in memberhip have, 
in some measure at least, ceased to operate. 
Now let us take courage and inaugurate 
the “all-around-the-year” revival. There 
is no time of the year in which souls 
cannot be garnered into the kingdom ot 
Jesus Christ. 


The net increase of the Wesleyan Church 
tor the year will be reported to the Annual 
Conference as 2,482, the present member- 
ship being 454,983, as against 452,501 last 
year. This can hardly be deemed encour- 
aging, in view of all the special efforts 
Wesleyanism has been making for the 
Twentieth Century Movement. 





It has always been a source of unspeak- 
able confusion and sorrow to the editor that 
he never enjoyed preaching either before, 
during, or after he had made the trial. He 
has written down many bitter things 
against himselt because’ not eager and 
ready for the pulpit like many of his more 
worthy brethren. But Dr. Joseph Parker, 
ot London, in a recent address on preach- 
ing, says: “‘ Preaching is self-murder. It 
is shedding of blood. It is the most terrible 
of all physical and spiritual ordeals. It 
shatters a man. It is a form of martyr- 
dom.” It may be, in the light of these 
strong words otf Dr. Parker, which must be 
selt-revelatory, that there is an experience 
in preaching peculiar to certain natures 
that is not generally understood. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE 


MARY WARREN AYARS. 


The Golden Age is gone, men sigh, 
Recounting all its glories lost, 
Its joys and blessings without cost 
Of care or labor— gone for aye. 


The Golden Age will come, sing I, 

With glories grander far than those, 
When Love has triumphed o’er all toes 
Through Christ our King — will come tor 

aye! 
Cambridge, Muss. 





A HIGH-TOWER CHRISTIAN 
REV. LEANDER 8S. KEYSER. 


LMOST every one who knew him 
declared that Mr. Frederick Han- 
son was a spiritually-minded man. His 
prayers were always strongly tinctured 
with mysticism. He often seemed to lose 
himself in rapt contemplation ot God ; in 
beholding, as with an inner eye, the ex- 
cellency of the divine character and the 
wondrous love displayed in the remedial 
scheme of grace. Nor had he less to say 
about the blessedness of communion with 
the Holy Spirit. Indeed, with him reli- 
gion seemed to be a kind of mental 
ecstasy. 

‘Yes, yes, Mr. Hanson is a very im- 
maculate man,’’ remarked one of his fel- 
low-members in the church, with just a 
touch of irony in his voice. ‘tHe seems 
to be extremely mystical, any way ; but, 
odd as it may appear, he does not see that 
Christianity has its social side. One 
would think he is afraid of soiling his 
spiritual robes by coming in contact with 
his fellow. men.’’ 

‘* He goes to church, doesn’t he?’’ some 
one inquired. 

‘‘Oh, yes, indeed! And the more mys- 
tical the sermon is, the more he enjoys it, 
apparently. And he pays to the support 
of the church, too, and gives quite liber- 
ally to the various causes of benevolence. 
But farther than that he will not go. 
You never see him taking part in any of 
the social life of the church, and to go 
persopally among the poor and the sinful 
— why, that would contaminate him !”’ 

‘“‘ Ah! He’s a sort of religious anchorite, 
eh?” 

‘* Yes; if he had been born a few cen- 
turies earlier, he would have made a first- 
class monk or hermit — except that he 
prefers to live in a mansion to a hovel or 
a mountain cave.’’ 

** Queer, isn’t it, how some men think 
they must divorce themselves from society 
and the world in order to be spiritual ? ”’ 

‘* Tndeed it is,’’ was the energetic reply. 
‘Tt is all well enough to have transfig- 
uration scenes now and then, but we 
mustn’t want to remain on the mountain- 
top all the time. Peter, it seems, wanted 
to do that, but fe soon had to go down 
with the Master into the valley where the 
people were. There was need of help 
there, and Christ at once obeyed the call 
of duty.’’ 

‘““ Your view is correct; our holy reli- 
gion has its social side as well as its mys- 
tical side, and neither must be neglected 
if we would gain the richest experience 
of God’s grace.”’ 

Of course Mr. Hanson was not aware 
that such criticisms were being passed 
upon him. He was too much absorbed in 
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his spiritual raptures} to notice what was 
going on in the world. The practical and 
social questions of the day gave him no 
concern, for he eschewed the daily papers 
as he would have sent a leper from his 
door. 

A new preacher came at about this time 
to the church which our religious eremite 
attended. Hewas a spiritual man, but 
he also was intensely practical. In his 
mind the definition of pure and undefiled 
religion by St. James was fundamental. 
It was natural that Rev. Mr. Cheney 
should preach his sincere convictions, for 
he was a man of intense nature. For 
years the church had not heard so much 
about the Christian’s duty to his fellow- 
men, and there was no small amount of 
stir among the dry bones. 

And what was the effect of such ser- 
monizing on our mystic, the immaculate 
Mr. Hanson? He grew nervous and dis- 
traught, and — we must confess the truth 
—he actually became angry, and made 
some mental threats to leave the church. 

‘‘ Mr. Cheney upsets me,’’ he muttered 
to himself. ‘‘ I was enjoying such sweet 
peace, such deep spiritual calm, till he 
crossed my path ; but now he— he — act- 
ually disturbs me so that I sometimes 
doubt whether I’m a Christian at all. I 
don’t like to be so discomposed. The 
idea of my going out among the people, 
among all classes of people, and even into 
the ‘highways and hedges,’ as Mr. 
Cheney puts it — why, it’s preposterous ! 
No one could walk with God, as Enoch 
did, and associate with such people.’’ 

Thus he soliloquized one Sunday morn- 
ing on his way home from church. The 
ensuing week was one of mental debate 
and agitation, but at the dawning of the 
following Sunday morning the storm was 
somewhat calmed, and a: the appointed 
hour he was seated in his pew in the 
church, ready to listen to Mr. Cheney’s 
fourth sermon on the Christian’s social 
duty. The listener’s mental attitude was 
one of resistance at first ; but ere long he 
was borne away by the preacher’s en- 
thusiasm and argument. Near the close 
of his sermon the minister gave a trench- 
ant illustration : 

‘*Do you want to know where God is? ”’ 
he exclaimed, in his earnest way. ‘‘ Let 
me tell you. There was once a bishop, so 
the legend ruvs, who wanted to be very, 
very good. In order to accomplish his 
purpose he thought that he must separate 
himself from the people, from the world 
and its corrupting influences, and get as 
near to God as possible. So hej,climbed 
up into the church tower, andj there he 
dwelt, believing that he had found God at 
that altitude far above the wicked people 
on the earth below. Here he {believed 
that he received special revelations from 
God. These he wrote out fon gscraps of 
paper, and then flung the precious leaves 
out on the air, and let them fall to the 
ground for the edification of the people. 

‘‘In his tower chamber he dwelt for years 
engaged in his rapt contemplation. But 
at last the summons came that he must 
die. He thought he heard a voice calling 
him. He looked up and strained his ears 
to hear the Lord’s welcome. But he 
could not understand from what direction 
the voice came. At Jength he called out: 

‘«¢ Where art Thou, Lord?’ 

‘Then he heard the voice of the Lord 
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answering far below him, and it said: 

‘“““T am down here among the peo- 
ple ! ,>””? 

The effect of this illustration on Mr. 
Hanson was like an electrical shock. 
The bishop in the tower was a vivid pic- 
ture of himself, holding himself aloof 
from the world in spiritual solitude, and 
he saw clearly what he had never known 
before — that his boasted spirituality was 
only another name for selfishness. After 
the service he wrung the minister’s hand, 
and said, with humid cheeks: 

‘*Mr. Cheney, I thank you for your dis. 
course. It has opened my eyes. I see 
that I must walk where the Lord walked 
if I would really know fellowship with 
Him—among the people. I’ve been a 
high-tower Christian too long.’’ 

If you could know Mr. Hanson today 
as he labors among his fellows, you would 
not doubt that he now fully recognizes the 
social elements of Christianity; and if 
you should question him, he would reply, 
with a significant smile: 

“T now enjoy more vivid communion 
with Christ than I did in my ‘ high-tower’ 
days. Our Lord is among the people.’ 

Atchison, Kansas. 





THE EPWORTH LEAGUE 


Has it Increased the Spiritual Life of 
the Church ? 


DR. L. W. MUNHALL. 


HAVE had unusually good opportu- 

nities of observation, extending from 
ocean to ocean and from Lakes to Gulf, 
and from the standpoint of the “ firing 
line,’”’ and I answer—It has not. Of 
course I know that there are individual 
societies and occasional groups of societies 
of which my answer is not true; but for 
the whole church I think it can be truly 
said: The Epworth League has not in- 
creased the spiritual life of the church. I 
am sure there has not been as much spir- 
itual life in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, during the past ten years 
as during the preceding ten years. I 
think the statistics will bear me out in 
this statement. 

I give three reasons fcr this. I could 
give more. 

1. The supreme work of the League 
has not been enough emphasized. That 
work, as I understand it, is the winning 
of the young people to Jesus Christ for 
salvation. This will not,.cannot, be done 
if there is little or no spiritual life in the 
League. It will as certainly be done, if 
the League is spiritually alive and follows 
the Divine directions, as the three thou- 
sand were saved on the day of Pentecost 
as the result of the ten days’ prayer-meet- 
ing and the use of the means, i. ¢., taking 
the Gospel to the multitude. Of course | 
know there is much other work for the 
League that is indicative and expressive 
of spiritual life ; but I insist that the win- 
ning of the young to Jesus isthe chief 
business of the League, as it is that of the 
church. I also insist that this can and 
should be done ; and that if the League 
were spiritually aiive and rightly directed, 
it would inevitably follow. I also under- 
stand how very difficult it is to properly 
emphasize this work and accomplish de- 
sired results, but this should only lead us 
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to be more determined to push the mat- 
ter. The Sunday evening League meet- 
ing is, with many societies, the chief 
thing. With not a few it is the social and 
literary entertainment. Of course some 
of these Leagues are not to blame for this, 
for it may be the churches with which 
they are connected are operated in the 
same way; that is, the social and intel- 
lectual life of such churches is emphasized, 
and not the spiritual. 

». Those in authority have failed, I 
think, to devise a comprehensive and 
practical plan of instruction for the 
League—I mean a school of applied 
Christianity. Thousands of young people 
are quite willing to engage in soul-saving 
work, but they are not qualified, they do 
not know how. The times demand intel- 
ligence and skill in evangelistic work as 
well as zeal. Our young people have the 
zeal, why should they not also have the 
needed instruction and help to fit them 
for efficient service? The compact organi- 
zation of the League makes it compara- 
tively easy of accomplishment. It ought 
to be done. 

3. Misdirection. Whether intentionally 
or not, the convention business seems to 
occupy the time, thought and energies of 
many in authority almost wholly. Asa 
result, much of the time, money and 
energy that should be given to the work 
of winning the young people to Jesus, is 
given to conventions. One of the big con- 
vention men of our church, a fine speaker, 
an elegant gentleman, is now in my 
mind. The last time I heard him in a 
convention he spoke on the help the 
League could render in a revival meeting. 
He had it all right and put it in most 
winsome phrases, Those who heard him 
—save myself — doubtless concluded that 
the speaker was a tower of strength in 
times of revival in hisown church. But 
I remembered that three months before, I 
conducted a three weeks’ evangelistic 
campaign in the church of which he was 
a member; and, although he was the 
president of the local League, was well, 
and home at the time, and his pastor and 
I did our best to get him to take hold of 
the meetings, yet he only attended one, 
and that was a young people’s meeting 
when we asked him to preside. The fact 
was that he had been to so many conven- 
tions that he had no time or heart for the 
work in his own church. Like Mark 
Twain’s little steamboat with the big 
whistle, it took so much steam to blow it, 
that the boat had to stop after blowing. 
We have too many conventions. They 
absorb much of time, money and energy 
that should be given to the local work. 
Better have fewer big conventions and 
more local conferences on how to win the 
young to Jesus. 

Also, in this connection, because of the 
proportions and popularity of the League, 
is there a constant temptation to those in 
control to promote their selfish ends. I 
am not saying that any one in authority 
is doing this, but the temptation is con- 
stantly present to them; and it would be 
most extraordinary if some one did not 
yield to the temptation. Those in author- 
ity need our earnest prayers that they 
may always have an eye single to the 
glory of God. 

Likewise, may I add, there is quite too 
much disposition to boast of numbers, and 
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of what we are and have accomplished. 
The Holy Spirit is surely grieved by this 
boasting. 

If the League will earnestly pray and 
intelligently and conscientiously labor for 
the salvation of the young, making this 
its chief business, then will it promote the 
spiritual life of the church, and live long 
to be honored greatly of God ; otherwise it 
will soon be a thing of the past. 


Germantown, Phila., Pa. 





THE GAYETY OF NICE AND 
PARIS 
vi 
REV. GEORGE A. PHINNEY. 


ICE is the fashionable centre of the 
French Riviera. My hotel front- 
ed on the Rue Felix Faure, and con- 
tained six hundred rooms, either din- 
ing-rooms, sleeping-rooms, or parlors, 
built around an open rectangle which 
formed the garden. The hotel was 
full. The dinners at all our hotels in 
Italy and France, especially in Rome and 
Nice, were very brilliant occasions. I 
would not advise anybody to do as I did 
in going abroad this winter. I left my 
best clothes at home because I was going 
to travel, but there have been a good 
many times along the Riviera this winter 
when ‘‘I felt like a fool’’ in the midst 
of all this French fastidiousness and gay- 
ety. On my second day here I took a walk 
along the Promenade des Anglais where 
the French people come for their daily 
exercise. It is one of the most beautiful 
and fashionable promenades in Europe, 
and I found the French Jew there in 
great numbers and conspicuousness. 
One afternoon when lunch was over I 
went to my room to take the first midday 
nap I had had since I reached the Con- 
tinent. My rooms had all been so very 
cold I could not stay in them in the day- 
time. I was dozing comfortably when all 
of a sudden there was a knock at my 
door and a warning swiftly coming after 
it to pack my grip at once and be in read- 
iness to escape, for the hotel was afire. I 


really congratulated myself that at last © 


there was a fire and that [ should be able 
to get warm. The large restaurant ad- 
joining our dining-room was completely 
destroyed. It is the genius of the French 
to be prompt, systematic and precise, so 
that, notwithstanding this serious inter- 
ruption, our dinner was served punctu- 
ally and elegantly ; the brightness of it 
being dimmed a little by the absence of 
costly jewelry and silks. But I must say 
that the management of a fire in Nice is 
a thing to laugh at. They used a hose 
about three times the size of our ordinary 
garden hose. Men in uniform promptly 
appeared on the scene. Soldiers were 
drawn up in military form around the 
hotel, and there were relief corps and 
lots of military movement, while the fire- 
men uselessly sported with the flames. I 
should advise Nice to send a delegation 
over to our nearest American city and 
learn the modern method of handling a 
conflagration, for if what I saw is her 
usual method when a fire breaks out in 
her public buildings, it will not be long 
before she will be in a heap of trouble. 
The walk the day after the fire along 
the Quai du Midi, the sight of the long 
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line of washerwomen kneeling in their 
baskets and washing in a narrow stream 
that seemed to run down from the moun- 
tains to the sea, the fishing-boats pulled 
up and the nets laid out along the littoral, 
the fish market and the flower market, 
the view from the Chateau where I 
looked upon the Bay of Angels, and then 
farther out upon the vast expanse of the 
blue Mediterranean where the profile of 
Corsica was faintly visible, and then in- 
ward upon the city, and then upward to 
the lonely house forty-three miles away, 
half buried in the snows of the Maritime 
Alps, marking the boundary line between 
France and Italy —all this made a pic- 
ture beautiful enough, I really think, to 
hang up in heaven. I prolonged my stay 
in Nice for the sake of seeing something of 
the winter Carnival. It was the height of 
the season. Buildings, streets, shop- 
windows, were decorated, and some of 
the people were wearing the Carnival 
costume, I did not care about the great 
procession. That I had just missed. But 
I wanted to see the ‘‘ Battle of Flowers.”’ 
I know we do some very pretty things at 
home in the summer at the seashore and 
among the mountains, but it takes the 
French people and the environment of 


that wondrous Riviera after all to 
make a carnival. The Mediterranean 
side of the Promenade des Anglais 


was carefully canopied for the distance 
of a mile or two, to shelter the ob- 
server from the strong winds then blow- 
ing from the sea. Horses and carriages 
were profusely decked with flowers. 
There were wheels of flowers and frame- 
works overlaid in floral harmony. 1 saw 
a single carriage whose spokes of the four 
wheels, its frame, and top half-dropped to 
make it more artistic, were one unbroken 
mass of violets. I have never seen any 
decoration to equal it. Large sums were 
also spent on millinery, the colors of 
which were soft and pleasing. The arti- 
ficial flowers were confined exclusively to 
hats and bonnets. In lavish abundance 
there were quantities of real flowers — 
roses, violets, lilacs, acacias, hyacinths 
and almond blossums. Small bouquets 
in immense numbers were carried in the 
triumphal procession, and as the line of 
carriages and wagons coming down the 
Promenade passed the line which in turn 
was moving up, the women, old and 
young, in loving warfare threw their 
flowers at the men, and in return the 
men made the women the mark for their 
kindly belligerence. It was the first bat- 
tle I had ever seen, and, I fancy, it was 
the gentlest one ever fought. Unlike the 
Frenchman’s Waterloo, the air was aro- 
matic with sweet perfumes,and instead of 
ominous thunder, celestial laughter was 
the signal of destruction. I appeal to 
your imagination. The horses walked 
hoof deep through the failen flowers, and 
at one moment the air along that Prom- 
enade was thick with the rapid flight of 
ten thousand choice bouquets. 

I cannot stop to say anything about my 
journey from Nice to Paris. I reached 
Paris safely, and I might as well frankly 
tell you that I do not like Paris. Paris is 
too gay and too wicked to suit me. 
Furthermore, I must send this letter home 
tonight, and I have time and space to tell 
you but a bit of what I have seen. I 
think I can say a good deal more than 
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many Americans who visit Paris, for I am 
not ashamed to tell you, if I had time, all 
I chose to see. But before I describe 
sight-seeing, lest I forget it, let me write 
you in a word about the two great social 
events this winter in the city. They both 
occurred while I was there. One was the 
marriage of M. Deschanel, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, to Miss 
Brice of this same city. The other was 
the Mardi gras. I consider myself very 
fortunate in being able to have a winter 
when I could see this side of French life. 
The celebration occurs on Shrove Tuesday. 
It was very simple, and quite as strange. 
On the great Boulevards which stretch 
from the Madeleine to the Place de la 
Bastille there thronged on the day of the 
celebration, both afternoon and evening, 
two hundred thousand people—a throng 
dense to impassableness in some places. 
The enthusiasm was intense. The stu- 
dents from the Latin Quarter were there 
in great numbers. The city claimed no 
restraint over the people along these 
Boulevards. Thousands of bushels of con- 
fetti were for sale near the sidewalks, and 
people carried it in quantities from one to 
four or five quarts. It consisted of little 
round pieces of colored paper which were 
thrown in large handfuls — men attack- 
ing the women, and the women powder- 
ing the men with just as much generosity 
and good marksmanship. The vulnerable 
point was the mouth. Few veils were 
worn over the faces, as the women were 
supposed to enter the battle quite defence- 
less. I joined the procession to study the 
French character, and at one time, while 
I was thoughtlessly laughing at the dis- 
comfiture of a young man near me, a 
woman saw her opportunity — for the 
word opportunity means “ at the entrance 
of the harbor ’’ — and slid into my mouth 
a quantity of confetti. The students 
sometimes seemed very violent, as when I 
saw them separate a couple, giving the 
young woman a showering which filled 
her clothes, hat, hair and neck until she 
was almost demoralized. The husband or 
friend simply had to stand by and pas- 
sively witness the outrage. Near mid- 
night the great Boulevards were ankle 
deep with the confetti, and the gentle fall 
of snow mingling with the storm of paper, 
as seen in the brightness of the electric 
lights, presented a singular appearance. 

Now to go on telling you what I saw in 
Paris is beyond the limits of this brief 
correspondence. {f wanted very much to 
see the inside of the Grand Opera House, 
so finely located in the very centre of the 
city. A friend said to me one evening 
that if I would go with him he would 
show me around this costly Academy of 
Music. I went. I happened to see the 
opera of Faust! I never saw the Devil 
to such good advantage. For once in his 
life he was magnificent. The French 
ballet in costume and performance I sup- 
pose is exquisite, but it is a sad perversion, 
though to be real honest you have simply 
got to admit that the histrionic is grounded 
in human nature. The foyer to which the 
audience resorts during the interval be- 
tween the acts is the richest corridor of the 
kind in the world. 

How much I admired the church of 
La Madeleine! It is another Parthenon. 
That peristyle of weighty Corinthian 
columns is one of the glories of Western 
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Europe, and there is also the interior 
ornamentation of great beauty over the 
high altar, where in colossal form two 
angels surround the Madeleine and are 
supporting her in her ascent to Paradise. 
To say that the Luxembourg gallery, Saint 
Chapelle, the Tomb of Napoleon, Notre 
Dame and the Pantheon, with its work of 
modern art inside of it, especially that of 
the school of Impressionists, were some 
of the many things I saw, must pretty 
clearly show you how hard it is to write 
anything adequate to my big subject. 
How much I have enjoyed walking 
through the Place de la Concorde, this 
most magnificent square in Europe, for 
when illuminated it was the next most 
beautiful sight to the wonderful littoral 
and streets of Naples under the silence of 
the stars at night. 

One of the great events in my boyhood 
was to go to Quincy Market with my 
father, and so I have felt a great interest 
in the markets of the Continent. I got 
up between three and four o’clock one 
cold morning to see the great market in 
this city. I was a little ahead of the 
market. As a boy I was taught to be. 
The sight of the French women standing 
around the merchandise with their pretty 
square lanterns in their hands, bidding for 
the stuff they wanted for that day’s ready 
trade, was fully worth clipping those last 
few hours of precious morning sleep. 
There is nothing of the kind in all the 
world to surpass the beautiful flower mar- 
kets of Paris. Every day in the week 
somewhere ip the city Paris has a flower 
market. On one of these days, the 22d of 
February, our little American party 
bought some holly and decorated the new 
equestrian statue of George Washiaogton 
in the Place d’Iena. Members of a for- 
eign embassy near by took deep interest 
in the act of devotion, while, as « young 
woman braced me against the granite ped- 
estal, I threw the holly safely near the 
forefeet of the bronze horse. We were 
sure George Washington saw it; and 
when we had finished we all said in our 
hearts, ‘‘ God bless our native country ! ”’ 

On the Rue de Rivoli one day I was 
greatly interested in the respect the 
French show when funerals are passing. 
This procession was evidently on its way 
to the Madeleine. First a mounted soldier 
passed, and he raised his hat ; then a cab- 
man in his haste did not forget to observe 
the custom ; and a moment later a coal 
team happened to be going by, and the 
driver gracefully took off his cap; and I 
really felt that it was a very nice thing to 
do. I have been told since over here that 
we Americans are the worst behaving 
people who come to the French capital. 
We are careless about the common civil- 
ities of life. 

Paris has twenty-two burial-grounds. I 
visited one of them — Pére-la-Chaise. 
Among the many famous'men who have 
been buried here I can well afford to stop 
a moment to write of Thiers. In the Gal- 
lery of Battles in the Palace of Versailles 
I saw the painting called ‘ The Apothe- 
osis of Thiers,’ in which work Vibert has 
wrought so skillfully. Thiers lies stiff 
and straight in death, bedecked with 
many medals. The struggle for his coun- 
try is allover. France stands at his side 
weeping in the symbol of intelligence and 
culture, while an angel in the background 
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of the heavens (who represents, I suppose, 
immortality) indicates what is the destiny 
of Thiers. To me this painting was very 
beautiful, and when I saw his massive 
tomb in Pére-la-Chaise, and read over the 
portal the Latin inscription, ‘‘ Patriam 
dilexit, veritatem caluit ” (** He loved his 
country and was passionately fond of 
truth ’’), I better understood the real 
meaning of those symbolic tears. Daniel 
Webster used to say that death was the 
great leveler of all mankind. Well, the 
Jews are in Pére-la-Chaise, for the tomb of 
a Rothschilds cannot supersede in cost or 
elegance the commonest of folks interred 
there. There is, you understand, a Jew- 
ish quarter in this still suburb. 

I cannot begin to tell you with what 
delight I went to the Gobelins, the State 
manufactory of the famous tapestries. I 
had heard some of my former pastors tell 
in their sermons how, in the weaving of 
the tapestry, the reverse side is always 
turned toward the workman. They used 
the figure very beautifully, especially that 
prince of preachers and of men, William 
R. Clark, and now I was standing right 
in the room where that work was being 
done, and the tapestry, which it took years 
to make, was steadily but slowly growing. 
I got special permission to go behind the 
pattern where the men were working ; and 
the moment I stepped into the sanctum 
of their toil they said nothing, but in- 
stantly stopped their weaving. I was 
trespassing. I left immediately. How 
true it is that no human eye is allowed to 
watch the making of our tapestry! God 
is the only one who sees it in its deeper 
and more mysterious unfolding. I learned 
that a skillful man cannot make on the 
average more than a yard or two of tap- 
estry in a single year. 

It cannot be possible that I could for- 
get, as I draw my letter to a close, to say 
a word about the Louvre. In the Gallery 
of Apollo I know there are some very 
costly things, such as the Regent diamond 
valued at three million dollars. But I 
found two things only in the great Louvre 
which I spent much time upon, though I 
did find that Leonardo da Vinci’s Mona 
Lisa was a face that grew more and more 
upon me. The first was the Venus of 
Melos, which you can see in the distance 
as you go down the long gallery of eculp- 
ture. It is considered to be ‘‘ the most 
celebrated treasure of the Louvre.”’ I am 
not surprised that the indescribable charm 
of this masterpiece brings p2ople to the 
Salle every day who sit down and wonder 
whether the hand of men or angels carved 
that majestic form. The other work was 
Murillo’s ‘‘ Immaculate Conception.’”’ For 
softness of color and intense religious feel- 
ing Murillo in this masterpiece claims 
from me the recognition of the first of 
painters. More than once after I had left 
the Louvre I was carried back, though 
weary almost to exhaustion, to study this 
wonder in the realm of art until I was 
officially forced to leave. 

One evening I had left the Louvre and 
was going through the garden of the Tuil- 
eries when I saw a group much interested 
in something going on, and I hastened 
to find out that an eccentric Frenchman 
was feeding the sparrows which had gath- 
ered around him. It is the fashion to 
feed rather than to kill these ‘‘ Johnny 
Bulls ’’ in Paris. It was his daily visit to 
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the gardens. He summoned them from 
the bushes and they responded, and then 
he ordered them to their hiding places and 
they disappeared. One by one he could 
call them out by name, and they would 
eat out of his palm, perch on his thumb, 
and submit to being lifted to his mouth to 
eat bread, whith he held fast between his 
lips. And at last he danced with them, 
and they did their part as well as any of 
us could do, I thought. John Burroughs 
says somewhere in ‘‘ Riverby’’ that, 
‘The crow has fine manners.’”’ I think 
these sparrows in the Tuileries are almost 
a match for them. I[ must close at once. 
This much is true — Paris is a great city. 


London, Feb. 28, 1901. 





YOUNG BISHOPS 


6 
[From the Christian Advocate, Nashville. | 


R. CHARLES PARKHURST, the 
editor of ZIon’s HERALD, is a man 
who knows what he wants, and has a great 
faculty for expressing himself in such a 
manner as to make his wants known. In 
a recent editorial he says: ‘‘ We should 
welcome the election at the next General 
Conterence of at least eight new bishops, 
provided no one of them was more than 
forty years of age.’’ Dr. Potts, of the 
Michigan Christian Advocate, who is like- 
wise a man of definite opinions, makes 
merry over the suggestion of his Boston 
confrére thus: ‘** Whether the above sug- 
gestion is designed to be humorous or 
otherwise, we would say that our church is 
about as likely to elect at one time eight 
new bishops under forty years of age as 
she is to elect at one time forty new bishops 
under eight years of age.’”’ Even Dr. Park- 
hurst can scarcely expect to see his sug- 
gestion carried out. There are too many 
distinguished ministers who have been 
‘““mentioned ” in connection with the epis- 
copal office, and who with more or less 
patience have been awaiting their turn, to 
make it possible for two quartets of young- 
sters to snatch the coveted prize. 

No, no. Hope springs eternal in the hu- 
man breast. Itis reckoning without one’s 
host to suppose that all the clergymen with 
gray hairs and cracked voices will quietly 
stand aside and let the chief places in the 
synagogue be taken by their junior breth- 
ren. How would it do to brirg them in by 
pairs,a veteran of sixty with a youth of 
thirty-five? such a policy would secure 
the needed contribution of conservatism 
and enterprise. But eight at a time! 
Why, that would probably render any 
more elections unnecessary for eight years, 
and would effectually nip the budding 
ambitions of all those who look upon them- 
selves as likely to be “available” at the 
end of another quadrennium. Weare not 
criticising the scheme of Dr. Parkhurst, 
but simply pointing out some of the diffi- 
culties that lie in the way of the successful 
execution of it! 

Seriously, we cannot avoid the belief that, 
other things being equal, the policy of 
choosing young bishops is a wise one. At 
torty years of age a man is likely to have 
shown what sort of stuffis in him. If he 
is ever going to reach the stature ot lead- 
ership, he has already demonstrated the 
tact. He still possesses, moreover, a re- 
serve of unspent physical and nervous 
energy that is anecessary part of his equip- 
ment for the oversight of the churches, 
New ventures do not dismay him. He has 
not reached the timorous stage, and is not 
afraid to lay his hand to whatever enter- 
prises seem to demand his consideration. 
After he has got beyond fifty, unlessjhe has 
very vigorous health and an uncommon 
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endowment of hopefulness, he naturally 
begins to take things a little easier and to 
look out for his personal comfort. There 
are exceptions, it is true, to all rules, and 
some of our bishops who were not elected 
till they had passed the high prime of life 
have shown themselves to be worthy and 
capable administrators. The main matter, 
atter all, is to pick men of sound constitu- 
tion, good native ability, respectable sshol- 
arship, uncommon preaching power, and 
thorough consecration to Christ. No one 
who is conspicuously lacking in health or 
in intellectual force, and no one who is in- 
flated with self-conceit or burnt up with 
selfish ambition, or cursed with a domi- 
neering temper, ought to be even named 
in connection with so great and honorable 
a post. 





BROTHERHOOD 


That plenty but reproaches me 
Which leaves my brother bare. 
Not wholly glad my heart can be, 
While he is bowed with care. 
If I go free, and sound and stout, 
While his poor fetters clank, 

Unasated still, I’1l still ery out, 
And plead with whom I thank. 


Almighty : Thou who Father be 
Ot him, of me, of all, 
Draw us together, him and me, 
That whichsoever fall, 
The other’s hand may fail him not, — 
The other’s strength decline 
No task of succor that his lot 
May claim from son of Thine. 


I would be ted, I would be clad, 
I would be housed and dry. 

But if so be my heart is sad, — 
What benefit have I ? 

Best he whose shoulders best endure 
The load that brings relief, 

And best shall be his joy secure 
Who shares that joy with grief. 


-- E. 8S. MARTIN, in Scribner’s Magazine. 





NO LONGER NEW ENGLAND 
PROF. C. T. WINCHESTER. 


E no longer have such a New Eng- 

land. We have more learning in 

New England now, perhaps, more wealth, 
more enterprise; but the old simple, 
homogeneous society, with its directness of 
aims, its unity of feeling, that we have no 
longer. A good many people who belonged 
in New England have moved away to 
civilize the outlying districts, and their 
place has been taken very largely by im- 
migrants of alien race and temper. Much 
of the interest of Mr. Lowell’s admirable 
work proceeds from the fact that it was a 
picture of some phases of New England 
society in the period of its transition from 
the old times to the new. Nowadays, people 
who write of New England life are prone 
to go into the country a good ways, or 
into the past, and picture some quaint, 
belated types as curious or picturesque ; 
but they do not give us, as those greater 
writers did, the life of today, the life of 
which they are themselves a part. And I 
do not find in the literature of the present 
day any such earnestness of moral convic- 
tion and such sense of a message as I doin 
our earlier New England men. Not until 
we do have again some writers who have 
something that they must say, who look 
upon literature as something more than a 
pretty art or elegant recreation, shall we 
have any literature to match this of 
the New England men. I expect that 
greater literature before the end of another 
century. The very multiplicity and dif- 
ficulty of the problems that are upon 
us may delay tor a little this expres- 
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sion of our modern life; but the writers 
will arise who shall be able to set this com- 
plex lite in the forms of imagination, and 
to touch those deep moral motives upon 
which we must more and more depend for 
the solution of all its problems. But what- 
ever the twentieth century may bring forth, 
it will be the verdict of all the tuture that 
the one eminent and distinctive school of 
American Literature in the nineteenth cen- 
tury was produced in New England, was 
the expression ot the New England charac- 
ter in its purest form, and was represented 
by Emerson, Whittier, Hawthorne, by 
Lowell, Longfellow, Holmes. — Methodist 
Review. 





A GLIMPSE OF EISLEBEN 
REV. PHILIP L. FRICK. 


AME ew commands atten- 
tion. As long as a proper valua- 
tion is placed on great deeds, so long will 
every locality be interesting that is con- 
nected with the career of a history-mak- 
ing man, 

EKisleben is renowned because Luther 
was born in it. This is the only distinc- 
tion that the little mining-village has, but 
it is a sufficient one to attract many a 


’ tourist. surfeited though he may be with 


sight-seeing. With its winding, shady 
streets, quaint, tile-covered houses, and 
tall spires, the village is a model of pictur- 
esqueness. 

In the centre of the ‘‘ old town ”’ is the 
house in which Luther was born, and in 
which, as a lad, he lived. Everything 
betokens age — the style of architecture, 
the crumbling walls, the heavy rafters, 
the stone stairway. The halls and the 
main room, only, are open for inspection. 
Here are the relics : the old-fashioned fur- 
niture ; the pictures, large and small, de- 
scriptive of the men and events of the 
Reformation ; autograph letters by Lu- 
ther and Melanchthon ; the quaint writing- 
desk, which is a marble swan with out- 
spread wings; a small library of most in- 
teresting books. 

Near by, in the market-place, stands 
the splendid monument recently erected 
by the city. To the right is the stately 
cathedral, in which, as a preacher, Luther 
exposed the frightful fallacies of the 
church and defended the rights of the in- 
dividual. To the left are the school and 
hospital that he established, and the 
house to which, after the battle of life, the 
victorious warrior came home to die. The 
cathedral is almost a ruiu, so greatly has 
it been injured of late years by the coal- 
mines, which have caused the foundations 
to settle. The interior is a network of in- 
terlacing supports and rafters. 

What an inspiration to visit the village ! 
The Reformation is no longer mere his- 
tory, but » drama. The actors are not 
shadows, but living men. One begins to 
appreciate the momentous struggle be- 
tween “ authority ’’ and ‘' conscience,’’ 
and to thank God for the leader whose 
words and deeds called a new church into 
life. 


Halle, Germany. 





Every hard duty that lies in your path 
that you would rather not do, that will cost 
you pain, or struggle, or sore effort to do, 
has a blessingin it. Not todo it, at what- 
ever cost, is to miss the blessing. Every 
heavy load that you are called to lift hides 


in itself some strange secret of strength. — 
Moody. 
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THE FAMILY 


« SONS OF ANAK” 


LIDA M. KECK. 


‘* And there we saw the giants, the sons of Anak,” — 

NUMBERS 13: 33. 
Just beyond life’s desert place 
Lies the Canaan ot God’s grace : 
But we miss the Promised Land, 
Though at Jordan’s brink we stand ; 
For we tear to meet and fight 
Sons ot Anak — men ot might -— 
Giants great, of giants born, 
Fear their muscle and their scorn, 
And we wander weary years 
Through the Wilderness ot Tears ! 


Gird yeur loins, O souls who sink, 
Trembling, at the river’s brink ! 
Though your foes like giants rise — 
Sons ot Anak to your eyes — 

Go, with dauntless heart and will; 
Israel’s God is mighty still. 


Leave the desert of the soul ; 
Canaan is the spirit’s goal ; 

’Tis a goodly land and fair, 

Milk and honey wait you there ; 
Eshcol’s vineyards purpling stand ; 
Rise! Goup! Possess the land ! 


Chicago, Ills. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful 





Pain is but pleasure 

If we know 
It heaps up treasure 

Even so! 
Turn, transfigured Pain, 
Sweetheart, turn again, 

For fair art thou as moonrise after rain. 
— Christina Rossetti. 


ae *« 


God’s great works go not by likelihoods. 
How easily can He fetch glory out of ob- 
scurity, who brought all out of nothing. — 
Joseph Hall. 


«*« 


Those who climb to the supremest heights 
of sorrow find its table-lands bathed in 
the sunshine ot hope and immortality. — 
Lorenzo Sosso. 


The Bash may flame in our very pasture 
fields, and yet we may never know what it 
means. It was when Moses turned aside to 
see, that God spoke. The Vision becomes 
Voice only to the reverent soul. The Mar- 
vel has Message only to him who thought- 
tully ponders. “I didn’t think — that’s 
all,’ we say, excusing ourselves. All? 
That’s enough. It is our not-thinking that 
shuts away trom us many a meaning of 
God. — J. K. Wiruson, D. D., in Christian 
Endeavor World. 

7 ° * 

It seems probable that a drought, which 
eats up our gardens, is not a desire to dam- 
age us, buta part of the purpose to which 
we have not adjusted ourselves. We have 
cut down the forest, but we have forgotten 
to establish an irrigating system. Then we 
pray to God t» save our crops. The trouble 
is the farmer has got out of gear with the 
working torce and working purpose in 
nature. May we not say it with utter rev- 
erence, that what the farmer needs is to 
keep in running gear with God... . The 
millions ot insects which prey on our fruits 
and cereals have been driven from leaty 
coverts in dense forests or vast wilderness- 
es. Birds that were wild to us have come 
to be our allies in reducing the number of 
these antagonists. We shall learn that a 
reasonable civilization works closer with 
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the divine purpose, and comprehends that 
God does not exist,as our hired man, to 
prevent results which we have carelessly 
or otherwise prepared for. The place tor 
prayer is not to secure amendments for our 
own blundering or shiftlessness, but to 
keep us in working trim with the Father. 
— Christian Register. 

It I should say of a garden, ‘“‘ It is aplace 
fenced in,”’ what idea would you have ot its 
clusters of roses and pyramids ot honey- 
suckles and beds of odorous flowers and 
rows of blossoming shrubs and fruit-bear- 
ing trees? If I should say ot a cathedral, 
“It is built of stone, cold stone,’ what idea 
would you have of its wonderiul carvings 
and its gorgeous openings for door and 
window and its evanescing spire? Now, it 
you regard religion merely as self-denial, 
you stop at the fence, and see nothing of 
the beauty of the garden; you think only 
ot the stone, and not of the marvelous 
beauty into which it is fashioned. — Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

* ° * 

From a nursery one brings a little switch 
a few inches long. Whatisthat? An oak. 
That an oak? Well, yes, it is the begin- 
nirg ot an oak, but leave it lying there on 
the table and presently it would dry and be 
good only tor the fire; but plant it in the 
ground and it will grow to the stature of an 
oak. Take this man up and root himin 
God and no man can tell to what he will 
grow. Thatis the message. “I cannot?” 
You and God can; there is nothing that 
you and God cannot do together. When 
He enters your life, points out to you your 
duty, calls you to your mission, lays on 
you your burden, crowns you with suffer- 
ing, He stands at your sideand says to you, 
Together you and I can. ‘I can do ail 
things through Him that strengtheneth 
me.’ — Lyman Abbott. 

a * % 

On an inland hillside, a tree has forced its 
roots down among rock crevices, splitting 
the bowlder into tragments until it has dis- 
integrated and become a constituent of the 
soil. The chemical elements once in the 
rock are washed out through watercourses 
until they are finally mingled with the salts 
ot the sea. The marine animal, miles below 
the surtace, and leagues out from land, sub- 
sists because the seais saline. Who thinks 
ot connecting the animal lite ot the deep 
with the vegetable life on the mountain — 
the fish with the tree? Yet these are true 
relations ; andif we do not see them it is 
because we do not think. And we do not 
see where trivial deeds may land us, in 
what little words may involve us, because 
we do not look tor relations. We get into 
difficulties, we injure ourselves and our 
neighbors, we neglect duties, we counte- 
nance doubtful occupations and amuse- 
ments, because we do not think out to the 
end what the interlinking and outworking 
ot their relations will be. ‘* There is noth- 
ing,’ says George Eliot, “‘ petty to the mind 
that has a large vision of relations.’”’ If we 
would have large characters, we must have 
this large vision. ‘‘ We are not strong,” 
says Emerson, “ by our power to penetrate, 
but by our relatedness.’’?’ Would you be 


strong? Think things through. — PATTER- 
SON DU Bots, in *‘ Chat-Wood.”’ 
* ° _ 


Heavenly Father, from our hearts we 
thank Thee for gracious memories of our 
beloved whom Thou in loving wisdom hast 
taken to Thyself! Against the darkness of 
that mystery Thy promise burns. In si- 
lence which may never more be broken 
upon earth, we remember lovingly their 
words of taith and cheer. Thou, O God. 
hast strengthened and comforted our hearts 
through faith and labor, lest we should sink 
in idle, hopeless griet to an ignoble weak- 
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ness. Let us not think so meanly ot Thy 
care or of their generous love as to believe 
we honor them by aimless sorrow more 
than by a cheerful hope and service. Let 
Thy strength abide in us that we may over- 
come and be tound worthy of eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. So prepare 
our hearts for the unclouded vision and 
communion of Thy saints in light. Amen! 
— Congregationalist. 
* . * 
I have planted a Tree of Happiness 
In ground all wet with tears, 
I have prayed to God that His sunshine 
May fill the lonely years. 


I have planted a tiny seed of Hope 
And then a seed of Trust. 

They grow io that sweet sunshine, 
And blossom, as they must. 


I show my flowers to the sorrowing, 
To those who suffer pain ; 

And my tree grows strong in sunshine, 
And pure and sweet ifthe rain. 


—L. T. Mulligan. 





MISS EUNICE’S EARLY ROSES 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 


ISS EUNICE ADAMS was walking 
home from the Methodist church 
in the glorious sunshine of early June. 
She was walking on the side of the street 
opposite to that where her own little 
white cottage stood ; and this in spite of 
the fact that the Methodist church stood 
on the same side of the street as her cot- 
tage. She had crossed the dusty road 
with a purpose — to see if Mrs. Lemon’s 
roses were yet in bud. 

When she came opposite the little strip 
of lawn where the rose-bushes stood, Miss 
Eunice peered sharply between the pal- 
ings of the tall, white picket fence. She 
dreaded to look, for ever since the really 
warm days came on she had had a 
haunting conviction that Mrs. Lemon’s 
roses were getting ahead of herown. ‘The 
Lemon house stood on the north side of 
the street, and kept the keen spring winds 
away from the rose-bushes, which basked 
all day in the reflected sunshine. It was 
natural that they should put forth their 
buds earlier than Miss Eunice’s bushes, 
which got all the cold winds and less of 
the sun. Nevertheless, Miss Eunice had 
cherished the hope all winter long that 
her roses might be the first to bloom. 
She could not bear the thought that Mrs. 
Lemon should snatch this honor away 
from her also—young, pretty, admired 
Mrs. Lemon, who had superseded Miss 
Eunice as soprano of the Congregational 
church choir. ‘‘She ought not to have 
everything,” thought Miss Eunice, bitterly. 
‘* She’s got » husband, and children, and 
a furnace-heated house, and my place in 
the choir, and it doesn’t seem right that 
she should have the earliest roses too, 
when I set such store by ro-es, and they’re 
all I’ve got left in the world to live for 
now.’’ - 

But the iron entered into Miss Eunice’s 
soul, for, as she glanced through the pal- 
ings, she saw that the first delicate, 
dainty, baby-like buds were indeed out on 
Mrs. Lemon’s rose-bushes, while not one 
had yet formed on her own. A bitter 


wave of self-pity, disappointment, almost 
resentment, swept over Miss Eunice’s 
heart, as she turned abruptly and crossed 
the road to her own cottage. The tears 
blinded her eyes, as she groped with her 
well-worn key for the keyhole of the front 
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door. ‘I should think God might have 
allowed me so much, anyway,’’ she 
sobbed, rebelliously. ‘‘ Here I have been 
praying for it all winter, and it is such a 
little thing —just to have the first roses ! ’’ 

She went into the best bedroom, put 
her new Methodist Hymn-book into the 
top bureau drawer, and hung up her 
black zepbyr wrap and brown straw hat 
in the closet. Miss Eunice Adams had 
attended the Methodist church ever since 
she had been asked to retire from the 
Congregational church choir in favor of 
the newly-arrived Mrs. Lemon, with her 
fresh young voice. They had no choir at 
the Methodist church, but Miss Eunice 
was already recognized as the leading so- 
prano there, and it was rumored that a 
ehureh choir would be formed soon, and 
that she would be asked to ‘* sing treble ”’ 
in it. This was the one thing that 
seemed to keep, for her, all the old-time 
color of life from fading away. If she 
could only become soprano of the Meth- 
odist church choir, her wounded soul, she 
felt, might stop bleeding, though the 
hurt would never entirely heal. 

In the meantime she had been pray- 
ing, since early fall, for the first June 
roses — roses that would sparkle with 
morning dew, and fill all the air with 
perfume, before her rival’s, if only for a 
day. And she had not only been pray- 
ing. but working — for Miss Eunice’s con- 
ception of prayer was of that wholesome 
sort which has no mind to leave God un- 
aided, when the human shoulder can 
anywise aid the turning of the wheel. 
She had mulched her rose bushes deep in 
the fall, using the richest fertilizer known 
in those parts—the offscourings of the 
hog-per. She had also brought rich 
black loam from the woods, and mixed 
it with the native soil about the roots of 
her rose-bushes. Then she had provided 
the bushes with thick straw jackets 
against the winter’s cold, and tied them 
all up snugly with sheep-twine, and 
buried them to the knees with autumn 
leaves, piled iu board pens that kept the 
leaves from blowing away. Then, when 
winter came, she had prayed— and kept 
the blankets of the snow well tucked in 
over the edges of the leaf-pens. And this 
was the result! Mrs. Lemon’s roses, win- 
tering without straw overcoats, had put 
forth the first buds, and would soon be in 
bloom. 

‘““T don’t see how I can sing them 
Methodist hymns with such heart as I 
do,”’ sighed Miss Eunice, “all about 
prayer, and God’s rich blessings in an- 
swer to it, and look at my roses that I’ve 
prayed for since September! And mea 
lonely old maid, with just them to love 
and be proud of. Oh, dear! I don’t 
know but what I shall fetch up a skeptic 
or an infidel yet.’’ 

As the time for the blooming of Mrs. 
Lemon’s roses approached, the heart of 
Miss Eunice Adams grew more and more 
disquieted within her. She lay awake 
nights, brooding over the imagined tri- 
umph of her pretty and fortunate rival, 
when the lawn on the other side of the 
white palings should suddenly become all 
aglow with glorious June roses, and peo- 
ple should stop to gaze at them and in- 
hale their fragrance, turning away at last 
to smile at the old maid’s belated buds on 
the other side of the road. 
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‘It seems to me as if I can’t bear it 
any longer!’’ exclaimed Miss Eunice, 
aloud, in her bedroom, one night after 
the clock had struck twelve. “I’ve 
just got to do something to have the first 
rose on my bushes, if it’s only a single 
one. If I have to see all them Lemon 
roses out a week or two weeks ahead of 
mine, it’ll just drive me crazy, I know it 
will. I’ve got to do something.” 

Miss Eunice lay awake planning until 
four o’clock in the morning. Then, in 
the fragrant early dawn, her inspiration 
came, and she slept on it until eight 
o’clock, like a child exhausted by long 
fretting. She rose at eight, prepared a 
simple breakfast, put on her traveling 
dress, and took the ten o’clock train for 
the city, thirty miles away. When she 
returned, in the late afternoon, she car- 
ried a long pasteboard box under her 
arm. But it was wrapped up in her best 
Paisley shawl, and no one suspected 
what her burden was. 

At three o’clock the next wmorn- 
ing, when tbe little white village 
was wrapped in darkness and slumber, 
Miss Eunice stole out iuto her garden 
with a dozen magnificent hot-house roses 
in a long pasteboard box. She had kept 
them moist and cool all night, and their 
fragrance and beauty were »something 
murvelous. One by one she deftly tied 
them to the bushes most easily seen from 
the Lemon house, where her rival’s eyes 
would be sure to light upon them in the 
morning. Sho tied them on with fine 
silk thread of a brownish-green shade, 
like the stems of the rose-bushes. Then 
she hid the pasteboard box under the 
back steps and crept back to bed. But 
she would not sleep, for she wished to be 
up before the sun, peering under the edge 
ot her curtain toward the windows of the 
Lemon house. 

But the sun rose and climbed two hours 
high, and still the shades in Mrs. Lemon's 
chamber were not raised. Miss Eunice 
vaguely and guiltily wondered why. Was 
her artifice suspected ? Was she to have 
gall and wormwood instead of the sweet- 
ness of triumph, after all? Her heart 
sank within her, as she knelt, weary and 
trembling, gazing out under the white 
curtain of her bedroom. 

Early passers-by stopped to look at the 
wonderful roses in Miss Eunice Adams’ 
yard. They lifted their faces as if to 
eatch the wonted odorof such glorious 
bloom ; but somehow it seemed strangely 
faint, and they passed on, as Miss Eunice 
fancied, with a disappointed look on their 
faces. 

At nine o’clock the front door of the 
Lemon house opened, and Mr. Lemon 
stood on the steps, gazing across the road 
at Miss Eunice’s roses. Then he went 
back into the house, got his hat, and 
came straight across the street. Poor 
Miss Eunice! She trembled more vio- 
lently than she had in the first thrill of 
her triumph, when she saw that her 
splendid early roses, the first of the season, 
had been observed from the Lemon house. 
She never dreamed that any of the family 
would step across the road to investigate. 
She would never have thought of doing 
such a thing herself, if Mrs. Lemon’s 
roses had bloomed first. She would have 
taken her defeat for granted. 

But Mr. Lemon did not stop at the fence 
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to examine the roses, neither did he enter 
the garden, but came straight to the front 
door and knocked. Miss Eunice, in her 
wrapper and trembling like a leaf, was 
tempted to flee down cellar, locking the 
door as she went. But at the second rap 
from Mr. Lemon’s knuckles she got up 
swiftly from her knees and answered the 
summons, just as she was. 

‘* Good morning, Miss Adams !.”’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Lemon, cordially. ‘ I want 
to congratulate you on your fine early 
roses. They are the most beautiful I ever 
saw in this climate, so early in the season. 
And how remarkable that .so many of 
them should have opened in one night ! 
But my motive in coming over to congrat- 
ulate you was partly selfish, after all. 
Mrs. Lemon has a frightful nervous head- 
ache this morning. She is not able to get 
out of bed. But when I told her that 
your roses were in bloom, she said, ‘ Oh, I 
am so glad! She has worked so hard to 
have them come out early. Do you sup- 
pose she could spare me one — just one ? 
It seems asif the breath of a new-blown 
rose would ease this frightful, throbbing 
headache.’ So I came right over. Do 
you feel as if you could do us this neigh- 
borly kindness, Miss Adams ? — let me 
have just one of your superb roses to ease 
my wife’s suffering? ”’ 

The fluttering woman in the doorway 
turned white and red by turns. She trem- 
bled so that she had to grasp the door- 
knob to steady herself. ‘‘ Did your wife 
say she was glad my roses were out? ’’ she 
gasped. ‘‘ Did Mis’ Lemon say tnat?”’ 

‘* Most certainly she did,” replied Mr. 
Lemon. ‘‘I am sure she is glad. She 
has said often she wished you might have 
the earliest roses in town. You love them 
so, and take such patient care of them. 
Mrs. Lemon loves roses too, but not as you 
do, [ fancy. Hers will soon be out, and 
she would be delighted if you would ac- 
cept some of them. Now, if you will be 
so kind as to let me have just one of 
your roses for Mrs. Lemon, I will step 
right into the garden and pick it myself. 
I will not trouble you to come out.’’ 

‘** Oh, no, no!’’ exclaimed Miss Eunice, 
starting forward as if she would catch him 
by the coat and forcibly detain him, “ J 
will pick it myself — I will bring it my- 
self — in just a few minutes. Tell Mis’ 
Lemon I will be over in just a few 
minutes.’’ 

“Thank you!” replied Mr. Lemon, 
considerately. ‘‘ Don’t hurry yourself, 
please. But I am sure Mrs. Lemon will 
be delighted to have you bring the rose 
yourself, It is so kind and neighborly. 
Thank you. Good morning!’ 

Miss Eunice shut the door and sank 
down behind it on her knees. The tears 
coursed down her cheeks. Her thin, deli- 
cate frame was torn by sobs. ‘‘O God!” 
she prayed, ‘forgive me! forgive me! 
Have mercy on me, a poor, hateful sin- 
ner! Show me what to do now, O Lord — 
help me, help me! ”’ 

She got up, changed her dress, bathed 
her eyes, and did up her hair as she was 
accustomed to do it when she went to 
church. Then she put on her hat, went 
out into the garden, cut the silk threads, 
and gathered up all the hot-house roses. 
They nodded before her in a great, glo- 
rious bunch, still moist and fresh and fra- 
grant, as she crossed the street. Mr 
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Lemon opened the door to her, but she 
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preparation unless you have mastered the 


brushed by him and went straight up to art of making happiness. — Presbyterian. 


the invalid’s chamber. 

‘‘O Mis’ Lemon! I’d like to be alone 
with you for just a few minutes,’’ she 
cried ; and Mrs. Lemon, pale and weak, 
rose from her couch, looked sympatheti- 
cally into the elder woman’s eyes, and 
closed the door. Mr. Lemon heard it 
shut. He was half way up the stairs, but 
turned and went down again. 

Miss Eunice told the whole story to her 
pretty rival— all about the roses, all about 
the Methodist choir, all about her envious 
thoughts and feelings. Both women were 
crying when she got through. 

‘‘T know just how you must have suf- 
fered !’’ was all Mrs. Lemon said. She 
beld out both hands, and Miss Eunice 
grasped them and vowed her face upon 
them. Her tears fell upon the roses that 
lay in her rival’s lap. Mr. Lemon’s cau- 
tious, remonstrant step was again heard 
on the stairs. 

‘‘T must go now,’’ faltered Miss Eunice. 
‘‘Yes, I must go right away. The roses 
are for you, Mis’ Lemon, if you care to 
keep them, knowing what you do about it 
all. I don’t deserve it, but— but— I hope 
God will forgive me, and I hope you will 
too, Mis’ Lemon. I haven’t been a good 
neighbor to you, but you have been good 
to me, and [’ll try to make it up some 
way. Good-by! I hope your headache 
will pass right off.” 

The man on the stairs, hearing the door 
open, creaked down again. He was not 
in the hall when Miss Eunice came down, 
and she was glad of it. As she opened 
the door, a breath of delicious fragrance 
was wafted in her face. One of Mrs. 
Lemon’s rosebuds had opened ; and Miss 
Eunice thought she had never smelled 
anything so sweet and true since her girl- 
hood days. 


Melrose, Mass. 





A Rare Accomplishment 


F you had asked her about her accom- 
I plishments, she would have told you 
that she had none, and would have been 
quite sincere in her answer. She did not 
know how to play the piano, and she had 
never tried her hand at water-colors, or 
crayon sketching. She had never found 
time tor embroidery. She got off the key 
when she tried to sing. In tact, one might 
run through the list of what are called ac- 
complishments without naming one at 
which she was expert. 

Yet this suuny-faced, sweet-voiced girl 
had one accomplishment which  out- 
weighed all those she lacked, says an ex- 
change in relating the above. Wherever 
she went gloomy faces grew cheerful. You 
have seen drooping plants freshen at the 
touch of the summer rain, and it seemed as 
if her presence revived drooping hearts in 
very much the same manner. She was a 
happiness-maker. Children stopped fret- 
ting when she came near. Old people came 
back from dreams of the past and tound 
the present sweet. Without being wise or 
witty or beautiful, there was an atmosphere 
of peace about her like the fragrance of a 
flower. Her smile had the comforting 
warmth of sunshine. The tones of her glad 
young voice stirred the heart like a song. 

You girls who are fitting yourselves for 
life, and to adorn life, will do well to take 
into account this rare and valuable accom- 
plishment. You have missed part of your 





MY LORD AND I 


{Found in the Bible of a Northfield girl at her death. | 


I have a Friend so precious, 
So very dear to me, 
He loves me with such tender love, 
He loves so faithtully. 
I could not live apart from Him, 
I love to feel Him nigh, 
And so we dwell together, 
My Lord and I. 


Sometimes I’m faint and weary ; 
He knows that I am weak, 

And as He bids me lean on Him, 
His help I gladly seek ; 

He leads me in the paths of light 
Beneath a sunny sky, 

And so we walk together, 
My Lord and I. 


He knows how much I love Him, 
He knows I love Him well, 
But with what love He loveth me 
My tongue can never tell. 
It is an everlasting love 
In ever rich supply, 
And so we love each other, 
My Lord and I. 


I tell Him all my sorrows, 
I tell Him all my joys, — 

I tell Him all that pleases me, 
I tell Him what annoys. 

He tells me what I ought to do, 
He tells me how to try, 

And so we talk togetber, 
My Lord and I. 


He knows how I am longing 
Some weary soul to win, 

And so He bids me go and speak 
The loving word for Him. 

He bids me tell His wondrous love, 
And why He came to die, 

And so we work together, 
My Lord and I. 


I have His yoke upon me, 
And easy ’tis to bear; 
In the burden which He carries 
I gladly take a share; 
For then it is my happiness 
To have Him always nigh ; 
We bear the yoke together, 
My Lord and I. 





A Minister’s Guests 


N none of the books on etiquette nor in 
the many newspaper articles on that 
subject can there be tound a precedent for 
two cases which a clergyman reports in the 
Chicago Times-Herald : 

**Once,” he said, “the last of our com- 
pany had gone,and no new arrival was 
expected. I felt that I could renew 
acquaintance with my family, and that 
we might sit down to a meal without 
strangers being present. Just then the 
door-bell rang. I opened the door myself, 
and a young lady whom I had never seen 
before stood on the dourstep with a satchel 
in her hand. 

** Are you the Reverend Doctor Blank?’ 
she asked. 

“T told her that I was, and she intro- 
duced herself as coming from Akron, Ohio. 

““*T heard you preach in Akron when I 
was a little girl, and now I have come to 
spend a few days with your tamily and 
hear you preach again.’ 

“IT handed her over to my wife and 
daughters, and she stayed a week, and 
treated us with the assurance of an old 
friend.”’ 

Another guest he liked to tell about was 
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a fussy woman from his native town, who 
had been waited on by every member of 
his family in turn, and who exacted con- 
stant attention. When she was leaving, 
after a month’s visit, he went to the door to 
see her off, and politely ventured to hope 
that her stay with them had been pleasant. 
“T don’t know as I have anything to 
complain of,’ was the depressing answer. 





W. H. M. S. Notes 


— Rest Home, Ocean Grove, N. J., will 
be opened, June 10, tor guests. This is one 
of the three Rest Homes otf the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society, and is a most 
attractive and delightful place, not only for 
missionaries and deaconesses, but for 
friends and fellow-helpers. 


—— A good friend last year made it pos- 
sible for our missionaries and deaconesses to 
spend two weeks at Chautauqua during the 
season, in a house which she provided, with 
no further expense to themselves than 
table board. This will also be the case 
during the coming season. Write for par- 
ticulars to Mrs. P. D. Perchment, 922 South 
Negley Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


— July 17 will celebrate the organiza- 
tion of the W. H. M.S. It will be twenty- 
one years old on that day, and it is hoped 
that many auxiliaries throughout the land 
will make this an occasion of rejoicing, and 
at the same time receive offerings tor the 
Twentieth Century Fund. What could be 
more appropriate? The Society will not 
bave another twenty-first birthday, and 
the church will not have another twentieth. 
century offering. 


— The Lucy Webb Hayes National 
Training School, Washington, D.C., is to 
be congratulated upon securing the services 
of Dr. C. W. Gallagher as president for the 
coming year. He comes to this work trom 
the associate principalship of Lasell Semi- 
nary, Auburndale, Mass., where his work 
has been highly appreciated. He will enter 
upon his new duties the coming autumn 
with the best wishes and hopes of a large 
constituency of earnest women. 


-— The tact that the W. H. M.S. intends 
to proceed at once with the erection ot Rust 
Hall, is stirring up our ladies to action in 
the matter of raising tunds, and this, it is 
hoped, will become general. Mrs. Dr. T. H. 
Pearne recently gave a lecture in St. Paul’s 
Church, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, 0., on 
“What a Woman Saw in Europe,” the 
proceeds to go toward furnishing a room in 
Rust Hall, Washington, D. C. There are 
numerous ways in which the auxiliaries of 
the W. H. M. S. can gather a Rust Hall 
fund even during the summer months. 


—— Bennett Academy, Clarkson, Miss., 
for white students, is greatly in need of 
school equipments of all kinds. A good 
commentary is greatly desired, a diction- 
ary, encyclopedias, library books, school 
charts of all kinds, ete. Anything trom 
the kindergarten grade to collegiate depart- 
ments can be used to excellent advantage. 
This Academy is under the care of the 
W. H. M.S. It has nearly 200 students, 
and has grown to this from five pupils and 
one teacher only a few years ago. The 
nearest railroad point is Maben, Miss., on 
the line of the Southern Railroad. Goods 
sent by treight should be sent to this point, 
but by mail to Clarkson, Miss. 


—— One of the excellent Industrial Homes 
under the care of the W. H. M. 8. is that in 
Jacksonville, Fla., knownas Boylan Home. 
The recent fire spared it, but has thrown a 
vast deal of work upon the hands of the 
missionaries and teachers. The workers 
make a strong appeal tor help in this emer- 
gency. Many auxiliaries have sent, and 
are sending, supplies of second-hand cloth- 
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ng. This is very acceptable, but the help- 
less and homeless ones, who in large num- 
bers are thrown upon the hospitality and 
care of Boylan Home, need something to 
occupy their hands during this time of trial. 
A special appeal is made by the workers 
there for ginghams, prints, and cotton cloth 
which can be made into garments. Sup- 
plies for these Jacksonville sufferers are 
carried free by the express companies. Ad- 
dress Miss Hattie E. Emerson, 328 Davis 
st., Jacksonville, Fla. 


—A matter of much interest to all 
Home Missionary workers is the recent 
efiort on the part of the Federal authorities 
to put down Chinese slavery on the Pacific 
Coast. It has been notorious that the slave 
traffic among Chinese girls has been con- 
nived at by the police in San Francisco ; 
and now that the laws ot the United States 
have been invoked, it is hoped that inta- 
mous traffic will be forever put down. Ac- 
cording to the records, there have been 
about sixty slave dens in Chinatown, San 
Francisco, and over three hundred women 
in these dens. Christian missionaries, our 
own Miss Lake among others, have now 
and then been able to rescue one. At this 
time there are nine of the girls, already 
rescued as the result of recent raids, in the 
Home under the care ot the W. H. M.S. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


HOW FELICIA LIKED CANDY. 
LAND 


HERE was » box of candy on the 
table beside the lamp, and Felicia 
Templeton’s little white hand went in and 
out of it pretty often as she sat studying 
her lessons. When geography, arith- 
metic, and grammar had all been sweet- 
ened, if not faithfully learned, a strange 
thing happened. With a rattle and a 
roar and a ‘Toot, toot, toot!’’ a train of 
cars came rumbling along the wall, stop- 
ping at Felicia’s feet. 

A jaunty-looking little man jumped off 
the train. Lifting his cap, which was 
lettered ‘‘C. R. R.,’’ the fairy bowed, 
saying to Felicia: 

‘Your humble servant, the conductor 
of the Candy-land Express. Her Majesty, 
the Queen of Candy-land, desires the 
pleasure of your company for a few days. 
This is the royal special car, sent to con- 
vey you.”’ 

The car was upholstered in pink silk, 
and lighted by many little silver lamps. 
As Felicia took her seat, the train began 
to move, and directly it was shooting 
through the air. Unmistakable sweet 
odors announced the enchanted city before 
the towers and steeples were to be seen 
glittering in the sun. 

At the station the Queen’s carriage was 
waiting. The lady who had come as a 
chaperone informed Felicia, as they drove 
to the palace, that the houses on both 
sides of the street were built of hard candy, 
and that even the street was paved with 
candy. 

The Queen received the little guest very 
graciously. ‘‘ Knowing that you were 
fond of candy, it occurred to me that 
you might like to visit us, my dear Fe- 
licia,”’ she said. And then she intro- 
duced her children, Prince Sugarloaf and 
Princess Sweetie. 

Felicia noticed that the reception room 
was tiled with blocks of pink-and-white 
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candy. The vases and ornaments were 
also of candy. In the dining-room the 
table was spread attractively. Every dish 
consisted of candy. ‘The supper was like- 
wise candy. Felicia went to bed to 
dream of candy. Not much wonder, 
since the very bedstead on which she 
rested was manufactured out of candy. 

In the morning the little American girl 
did not feel quite so well as she used to 
feel at home. Her head ached, and her 
tongue felt asif it were covered with flan- 
nel, Still she rose happily, and made her 
toilet. 

‘“‘T trust, Miss Felicia, that you enjoy our 
candy,’’ said the King as they all sat 
down toa candy break fast. 

“It is excellent candy, Your Majesty,”’ 
answered Felicia, wishing that she might 
dare to add, ‘‘I would much prefer a 
buckwheat cake in the morning, or a lit- 
tle dish of porridge.”’ 

Dinner was like the dinner of the day 
before — candy, candy, candy! The sight 
of so much candy, and nothing else, al- 
most made Felicia ill. She sat at the 
table toying with a big vanilla chocolate, 
while her thoughts went longingly back 
to the bread and butter at home. 

‘You didn’t eat much dinner, Miss 
Felicia,” said ’rince Sugarloaf, when the 
young folks went out to play in the gar- 
den. 

‘* | — wasn’t— hungry,” said the little 
girl, with a shudder that she could not 
avoid. 

‘** You don’t look well, my dear,’’ put in 
kind little Princess Sweetie. ‘ Pray, 
make yourself at home with us, If there 
is anything that you would like, mention 
it, and I will tell the cook.’’ 

‘““Thank you,’’ said Felicia. ‘ Since 
you are so very kind, and fearing that I 
may become ill, I hope I may be par- 
doned for asking for a roasted potato.”’ 

‘‘A roasted potato! You shall have it 
tomorrow, my dear,’ said Princess 
Sweetie. . 

The next morning their little highnesses 
and Felicia drove out in the country to see 
the great Sugar Mountains. On the way, 
they passed vineyards and orchards, 
where pears, apples, and peaches could 
be seen hanging on trees. The Prince 
stopped the carriage, and ordered the serv- 
ant to go and purchase some of the 
fruit. 

Felicia was delighted. “Oh, thank 
you!”’ she said, accepting a rosy-cheeked 
pear. 

She bit unceremoniously into the pear. 
Alas! it was a disappoingment. Instead 
of the juicy pulp which she expected, this 
Fairyland fruit was candy. 

The Sugar Mountains towered almost 
up to the clouds. Treeless, and bare of 
grass, they looked to Felicia like vast 
heaps of sand. But their little high- 
nesses said that the ‘‘sand’’ was sugar. 

Alighting from the carriage, the party 
entered the factory, where men and boys 
were at work converting the mountain 
sugar into all sorts of candy. 

‘* Help yourself, dear Felicia,’”’ 
Princess Sweetie. 

Royal parties were always privileged to 
sample candy. Felicia, however, could 
pot touch the fresh-looking bonbons. 

“Ah!” said the Princess smiling, 
‘“you are afraid it will spoil your appe- 
tite for that wonderf*:] potato !’’ 


said 
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Returning to the palace,{the young peo- 
ple found dinner waiting for them. A 
very natural-looking potato, steaming 
hot, lay on Felicia’s plate. 

‘‘T am going to have something good 
now,’’ she thought to herself. 

The inside of the potato was mealy and 
of a pearly whiteness, and there were lit- 
tle dimples of eyes on the brown skin, 

But, alas! like the pear, this fairy- 
made potato was only candy, as the lit- 
tle girl found on tasting it! Lest the 
royal people might think her capricious 
and exacting, she forced herself to eat a 
little of the supposed dainty. Then she 
put down her knife and fork, and leaned 
back on her chair, 

“Poor child!’’ said the King, kindly, 
‘she’s tired seeing the sights.’’ And he 
told one of the maids to carry Felicia up- 
stairs to her room. 

‘Oh! I wish I was at home! ’’ moaned 
the little girl when she found herself 
alone. ‘This Fairyland candy is killing 
me! I wish I was at home !”’ 

Just then Mrs. Templeton, looking 
very worn and anxious, appeared at the 
bedside. 

‘Darling, you are at home,’’ said moth- 
er, in the most soothing of voices: And 
Felicia, recognizing the dear face, knew 
that she was recovering from a spell of 
sickness. 

‘‘She’s out of danger now, but don’t 
let her eat so much candy again,” whis- 
pered the doctor. 

‘*T don’t want any more,”’ said Felicia 
in a weak voice. ‘‘What I want isa 
baked potato.”—JANE Exuuis Joy, in 
S. S. Times. 





A LITTLE GIRL’S REQUEST 


Dear Rain, without your help, I know, 
The trees and flowers could not grow ; 
My roses all would tade and die, 

If you stayed up behind the sky. 


But lonely little girls like me, 

Don’t like to stay indoors, you see, 

All through the long and lonesome day, 
I’m tired of books, I’m tired of play. 


I’m tired of listening to the sound 

Of pattering drops upon the ground ; 
And watching through the misty pane 
The cloudy skies, O dreary rain! 


And so I wish you’d tell me why, 
Just to please me, you couldn’t try 
To let the bright sun shine all day, 
And in the night, when he’s away, — 


And all the world is deep and still, 
And [’m asleep — then, if you will, 
Come down and make my flowers grow, 
Dear Rain, and I will love youso! 


—M. J.,in Primary Education. 








Rheumatism 


What is the use of telling the rheumatic 
that he feels as if his joints were being dis- 
located ? 

He knows that his sufferings are very 
much like the tortures of the rack. 

What he wants to know is what will per- 
manently cure his disease. 


That, according to thousands of grateful 
testimonials, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It er. neutralizes the acid in the 
blood on which the disease depends, com- 
pletely eliminates it, and strengthens the 
system against its return. Try Hood’s. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 





Second Quarter Lesson Xil 


SUNDAY, JUNE 23, 1901. 
REVELATION 21 : 1-7; 22-27. 
REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 


A NEW HEAVEN AND A NEW 
EARTH 


{ Preliminary 


1 GOLDEN TEXT: He that overcometh shail 
inherit all things ; and Iwill be his God, and he 
shall be my son.— Rev. 21:7. 


2. THE REVELATION: “It is a Vision, fall- 
ing into seven visioas, as in the case of Zion Re- 
deemed (Isaiah), or Zechariah's Revelation. 
The seven parts are, however, continuous, one 
developed out of the ether. ... The connection 
of the seven is logical ’’ (Moulton). 


5. HOME READINGS: Monday — Rev. 21: 
1-14. Tuesday — Rev. 21:15-27. Wednesday — Rev. 
22:1-9. Thursday — Rev. 22:10-21. Friday— 
Isa. 65:17-25. Saturday — Rev.7:9-17. Sunday 
— Rev. 20: 11-15. 


ll Introductory 


Nothing in Biblical literature surpasses 
in brilliance of symbolism and richness of 
consolation this seventh and concluding 
‘‘ vision,’? or rhapsody, of the Lamb’s 
Bride, the New Jerusalem. Our lesson 
omits many of its radiant features and de- 
scriptions, but retains more than enough 
to stimulate one’s longing for ‘‘ the land 
that is fairer than day.’’ It portrays what 
will follow the Last Judgment, after 
‘* Death and Hades are cast into the lake 
of fire.’’ The seer looks in vain for ‘‘ the 
first heaven and the first earth.’’ These 
are so completely renovated, so purified, 
that they have become ‘‘new.’’ Even the 
sea, as respects all it typified, has passed 
away. Descending out of heaven, bride- 
like in beauty and adornment, appears 
‘* the holy city,’’ Jerusalem the golden, 
and ‘‘a great voice’’ proclaims that Gcd 
has visibly taken up His dwelling-place 
with His redeemed, wiping from every eye 
its tear, banishing all sorrow and pain, be- 
stuwing freely upon every thirsty soul the 
satisfying ‘‘ water of life.’’ All these 
things shall be ‘‘ inherited’’ by those who 
‘overcome ’’ the temptations of this pres- 
ent life, and who, thus becoming Godlike, 
are acknowledged to be His sons. 
Throughout the length and breadth of the 
holy city no temple reared its dome ; the 
presence of the Lord God and the Lamb 
made the city a perpetual shrine. Nor 
was there need of either material sun or 
moon to illumine what the refulgent glory 
of God and of the Lamb irradiated with 
unceasing beams. And the ‘‘ new earth ’’ 
shall rejoice in this same glorious splendor. 
In the city’s ‘‘ light ’’ the redeemed shall 
‘‘walk,’’ and to its ever-open gates the 
rulers of the renovated earth shall bring 
their tribute. But nothing repugnant to 
the celestial atmosphere of the city shall 
ever pass its gates — nothing unclean, or 
deceitful, ur evil ; they only may enter its 
or tals whose names are in the register of 
the Lamb. 


ll Expository 


1. I saw a new heaven and a new 
earth — not a new creation, but a reno- 
vated one — so renovated, so purified, that 
it was not recognizable. ‘* Righteousness ” 
(2 Pet. 3:13) made it seem brand “ new.’’ 
The first ... passed away.— * The vision 
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does not necessarily suppose the annihila- 
tion of the whole creation, but only its pass- 
ing away as toits Outward form.... And 
though not here stated on the surtace, it is 
evident that the method ot renewal is that 
described in 2 Pet. 3: 10, namely, a renova- 
tion by fire’’ (Alford). There was no 
more sea (R. V., ‘‘ and the sea is no more’”’) 
— not, probably, to be understood literally. 
To the Hebrew the sea symbolized fierce, 
opposing persecution or heathenism. The 
terrible *‘ beast,’’ described in the 13th chap- 
ter, came up out of the sea. ‘ The sea is 
come up upon Babylon ” (Jer, 51:42), reter- 
ring to the attack ot hostile nations. The 
meaning probably is that al irreligion will 
come to an end, with its restlessness and 
dread, and Christianity will know no toe. 


2. Sawthe holy city. —‘*‘ The associa- 
tion ot the blessed life with a‘ city ’ — the 
one lace in the world trom which heaven 
seems most tar away — 1s something wholly 
new in religious thought. The Greek, if he 
looked torward at all, awaited the Elysian 
Fields ; the Eastern sought Nirvana. All 
other heavens have been Gardens, Dream- 
lands — passivities more or less aimless. 
Even to the majority among ourselves 
heaven is a siesta, and not a city. It re- 
mained for John to go straight to the other 
extreme and select the citadel of the world’s 
tever, the ganglion of its unrest, the heart 
and tocus of its most strenuous toil, as the 
framework for his ideal of the blessed life ” 
(Drummond). In Isaiah 60 and Ezekiel 40 
we find the possible origin of this symbol- 
ism. New Jerusalem. — In Gal. 4:26 we 
read of the Jerusalem that is above. This 
is to ‘‘come down trom God out of 
heaven; in other words, heaven is to de- 
scend to earth in the renovated state of the 
latter.”” Prepared (R. V., ‘‘ made ready ’’) 
as a bride — the tamiliar Biblical symbol, 
expressing the most close, tender intimacy 
and oneness of relation between God and 
His people. Great indeed must be the 
change wrought and the endowments of 
grace conferred it God shall gaze with de- 
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light upon the church as upon “a bride 
adorned for her husband.” 

A holy city,a new Jerusalem, indicates t})q; 
man’s social condition under Christianity js 
not only to be entirely changed, but to be per. 
meated with religion. This new civitas, or po. 
litical and social life, is to originate with God — 
come down from heavep. Plato devised jjx 
scheme of a modern republic. Sir Thomas More 
wrote learnedly of a Utopia. soth bhadin ming 
the entire re shapement of society on new lines, 
But these plans never materialized, and it was 
well they could not (A. P. Foster). What Johny 
Saw, we may fairly take it, was the future of «|| 
cities. It was the dawn of a new social order, 4 
regenerate humanity, a purified society, an 
actual transformation of the cities of the wor\q 
into cities of God (Drummond). 


3. Heard a great voice —“ great,” as 
befitting the Speaker; mighty, sonorous, 
Out of heaven—R. V., “out of the 
throne.’’ The tabernacle — the true dwe!!- 
ing- place, not in symbol as ot old, but in 
reality. Is with men — not Israel merely. 
Will (R. V., “ shall ”?) dwell with them — 
in holy, protecting intimacy ; sin, the dis- 
rupter ot harmony, having been cast out. 
They shall be his people (R. V., “ peo- 
ples’’?). — Heathen nations, redeemed, wil! 
then be gathered in. God himself shall be 
with them.— Altord translates :‘' ‘ And he 
shall be God with them,’ the name Eman- 
uel, God with us, first then being realized 
in its full significance.”’ 


4. God shall wipe away all tears (R. \V., 
** he shall wipe away every tear ’’). — “* Sin 
is the ultimate cause of weeping. Wipe 
out sin and you have wiped all eyes. Tears 
are of use on earth ; they relieve our bur- 
dened souls, they express repentance, they 
show sympathy ; but there is no use for 
them in heaven. And how this picture ot 
God wiping away tears allies Him with al! 
tender motherhood and all tender father- 
hood !”’ (Peloubet.) There shall be no 
more death (R. V., ‘‘ death shall be no 
more ’”’?). — “ And death and hell were cast 
into the lake of fire” (Rev. 20:14). Sor- 
row (R. V., ** mourning’’), crying, pain. — 
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All these are abolished because their cause, 
sin, exists no more. The former things — 
Rn. V., “ the first things.” 


5-7. I make all things new. — Human 
nature craves newness; and Christianity 
meets this desire in the New Testament, the 
new man in Christ Jesus, the new song, the 
new heaven and the new earth. These 
words are true and faithful. — Many 
things were communicated to the seer by 
vision or symbol, some of them difficult of 
interpretation, but the plain promises that 
went with them — these areas reliable as 
they are intelligible. It is done (R. V., 
‘‘they are come to pass ”’).— The tulfillment 
of these promises has already begun. In 
the toresight of Him that sitteth upon the 
throne they are as already accomplished. 
ltam,— The Alexandrine, the Sinaitic, and 
many later MSS. read, ‘‘ I am become.”’ 
The Alpha and the Omega — the first and 
last letters of the Greek alphabet ; there- 
tore, the All-inclusive. There is none other. 
The beginning and the end — * The Un- 
changeable and Everlasting One, by whom 
the old was and the new shall be; by whom 
the old is fulfilled in the new, and with it 
ali hope and all promise ”’ (De Wette). I 
will give — freely to us who thirst, but it 
cost the Giver a price we cannot measure. 
Of the fountain of the water of life — the 
pertect satisfaction of the deepest craving 
of the human heart. He that overcometh 
—he that fights the good fight of taith — 
fights it through — and lays hold on eternal 
lite. Shall inherit all things (R. V., 
‘these things ’’) — the privileges and glo- 
ries, about to be specified, of the new Jeru- 
salem. I will be his God... my Son, — 
‘‘ This will be the full performance to the 
sons of God of the promise in 2 Kings 7: 14; 
which being first made to Solomon, re- 
ceived its chief fulfillment in the great Son 
ot David and ot God (Heb. 1:5), and now 
in Him to them that are His” (Alford). 


22. Our lesson skips fifteen verses. I 
saw no temple therein — templeless be- 
cause all temple, God-inhabited. The Lord 
God ,..the Lamb are the temple. — 
‘* The inhabitants of the City need no place 
of worship or sacrifice, the Object of all 
worship being present, and the Great 
Sacrifice himself being there ” (Alford). 


23, 24. Noneed of the sun — no need ot 
any kind of material or artificial light. 
The glory of God did lighten it.— When- 
ever in human history God’s “ glory ” has 
been manifested, it has carried with it a 
radiance that required an obscuring cloud 
to temper its splendor. Light, intolerable, 
dazzling, emanates trom Deity—a _ fit 
symbol of the spiritual and intellect- 
ual light which dissipates the dark- 
ness of ignorance and sin. And the Lamb 
is the light thereof—R. V., “ and the 
lamp thereof isthe Lamb.” Here, as else- 
where in this Book, the Lord God and the 
Lamb are indissolubly assoviated. ‘And 
the nations of them which are saved, — 
R. V. omits “ of them which are saved.” 
Shall walk in (R. V., “amidst ”’) the light. 
— Says Alford: ‘* Among the mysteries of 
this new heaven and new earth this is set 
forth to us, that, besides the glorified church, 
there shall still be dwelling on the renewed 
earth nations, organized under kings, and 
saved by means of the influences of the 
heavenly city.” 


25-27. And the gates, etc.— In R. V. the 
clause reads: ** And the gates thereot shall 
in no wise be shut by day.” In other words, 
they shall be perpetually open; the city 
will be practically gateless, all its treasures 
being tearlessly exposed and accessible. 
No night there — literally or figuratively ; 
no darkness, either physical, mental or 
moral. Immortal spirits need no recuper- 
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ation by sleep, and are free trom the 
shadows of error and sorrow. Bring the 
glory and the honor of the nations, — 
The outlying peoples shall take pride in 
their capital city and delight in adorning it. 
Shall in no wise enter anything that de- 
fileth (R. V., “ anything unclean ”’), etc. — 
an almost unnecessary negative, since, 
under the conditions, it is difficult to con- 
ceive how corrupt people, idolaters and 
liars, should continue to exist ; only “ the 
fittest ’’ will survive the final judgment — 
those whose names are found in the “* book 
of lite;’ but here, as elsewhere, St. John 
is not content with declaring what shall be, 
he adds what shall not be. 


IV Illustrative 


1, You wish, you say,to be a religious 
man. Well, be one. Thereis your city — 
begin! How? As Christ did. First, He 
looked at the city; then He wept 
over it; then He died tor it. Where 
are you to begin?. Begin where you 
are. Make that one corner, room, office, 
house, as like heaven as youcan. Begin? 
Begin with the paper on the walls, make 
that beautitul ; with the air, keep it fresh ; 
with the very drains, make them sweet; 
with the turniture, see that it be honest. 
Abolish whatsoever worketh abomination 
— in tood, in drink, in luxury, in books, in 
art; whatsoever maketh a lie — in conver- 
sation, in social] intercourse, in correspond- 
ence, in domestic life. This done, you have 
arranged for a heaven — but you have not 
gotit. Heaven lies within, in kindness, in 
humbleness, in unselfishness, in faith, in 
love, in service. To get these in, get Christ 
in. Teach all in the house about Christ — 
what He did and what He said, and how 
He lived, and how He died, and how He 
dwells in them, and how He makes all one. 
Teach it not as a doctrine, but as a discov- 
ery, a8 your own discovery. Live youown 
discovery. Then pass out into the city. Do 
all to it that you have done at home (Drum- 
mond). 


2. Were it mine to build a city, the first 
stone I should lay there would be the toun- 
dation-stone of a church. But if it were 
mine to preach the first sermon in that 
church, I should choose as the text, “I 
saw no temple therein.” I should tell 
the people that the great use of the 
church is to help men do_ without 
it. As the old ecclesiastical term has 
it, church services are “‘ diets’’ of wor- 
ship. They are meals. All who are hun- 
gry will take them, and, if they are wise, 
regularly. But no workman is paid for his 
meals. He is paid tor the work he does in 
the strength of them. No Christian is paid 
for going to church. He goes there tor a 
meal, for strength trom God and from his 
tellow-worshipers todo the work otf life — 
which is the work of Christ. The church is 
a divine institution because it is so very 
human an institution. As a channel of 
nourishment, as a stimulus to holy deeds, 
as a link with al! holy lives, let all men use 
it, and tothe utmost ot their opportunity. 
But by all that they know of Christ or care 
for man, let them beware of mistaking its 
services tor Christianity. What church 
services really express is the want of Chris- 
tianity, and when that which is pertect in 
Christianity is come, a)l this,as the mere 
passing stay and scaffolding of struggling 
souls, must vanish away (Drummond), 





— God’s promises are ever on the ascend- 
ing scale. One leads up to another, fuller 
and more blessed than itself. In Mesopo- 
tamia God said, “I will show thee the 
land.” At Bethel, ‘‘ This is the land.” In 
Canaan, ‘I will give thee all the land, and 
children innumerable as the grains of 
sand.” It is thus that God allures us to 
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saintliness. Not giving us anything until 
we have dared to act— that He may test 
us. Not giving everything at first— that 
He may not overwhelm us. And always 
keeping in hand an infinite reserve of 
blessing. O the unexplored remainders of 
God! Who ever saw His last star? — Rev. 
F. B. Meyer. 





Publishing Interests 


OME oft the Methodist papers are com- 
menting on the fact that their South- 
ern Methodist House at Nashville, witha 
plant valued at nearly $1,000,000 and doing 
a business of over $380,000 annually, shows 
little or no profit applicable to church pur- 
poses. The Baptist Publishing Society, 
which does an enormous business, reported 
atits recent annual meeting that there had 
been a comparatively small increase in 
their assets as a result of their year’s work, 
though their sales were unprecedentedly 
large. The Presbyterian Board reports a 
prosperous year, with net earnings of about 
$20,000. Our own Publishing Society, 
though doing a much smaller business than 
the Baptist or Presbyterian, on account of 
having a much smaller constituency, re- 
ported at its annual meeting, as will be re- 
membered, net earnings of over $18,000 last 
year,a very favorable showing when com- 
pared with that of other houses doing a 
similar business. — Congregationa list. 





We scatter seeds with careless hand, 
And dream we ne’er shall see them more ; 
But tor a thousand years 
Their truit appears, 
In weeds that mar the land, 
Or healthtul store. 
















Experiment 
Worth Trying! 


When you next order biscuit, 
crackers or wafers tell your 
grocer you want the kind that 
comes in the In-er-seal Pat- 
ent Package. When you get 
them, serve them from the 
package. Don’t put them in 
a cracker jar—keep them in 
the package! You will be 
surprised to find them as 
fresh as to-day’s bread, as 
delicate as a piece of pie crust 
just from the oven, and you 
will pass a resolution never 
again to buy any kind of 
biscuit not protected by the 
In-er-seal Patent Package. 





Soda, Milk, Graham and Oatmeal 
Biscuit, Vanilla Wafers and Ginger 
Snaps come in the _ In-er-seal 
Patent Package. Don't take a 
substitute. Look for this seal on 
the ends of the package. 





































National Biscuit Company. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





™ fp lgbest Life. A Story of Shortcomings and a 
y E. H. Johnson, D.D. A. C. Armstrong & 
* slew York. Price, $1.25. 


* more important conceptions of the 
best Christian living, and the plans for at- 
taining it which have risen among Protes- 
tants, are herewith presented, together 
with that view of the highest life toward 
which Prof. Johuson finds belief is tending 
in harmony with the spirit of the age. The 
measures which have been resorted to by 
individuals or groups are discussed in the 
light ot modern teachings and experience 
on holiness. An important part of the book 
is the sympathetic but candid review of the 
Keswick Movement. This phase of the 
subject is of special interest because of its 
partial connection with the Northfield Con. 
ferences. 

China. ‘Travels and Investigations in the ‘ Middle 
Kingdom ” — a Study of its Civilization and Possibili- 
ties. By James Harrison Wilson, A. M., LL. D., Date 
Major General United States Volunteers. D. Appleton 
& Co.: New York. Price, $1.25. 

A vivid presentation of first-hand infor- 
mation is the chief characteristic of this 
volume. The author had long made a study 
of China, and had been in correspondence 
with eminent men in that country before 
his assignment to duty there. His personal 
observations and exceptional opportunities 
for obtaining information enable him to 
present a very accurate and interesting 
picture of Chinese conditions. He has a 
comprehensive grasp of his subject, and 
while he gives the facts, he incidentally 
analyzes and interprets their meaning in a 
manner that is very pleasing to the reader. 
One would scarcely expect to find a philo- 
sophical interpreter of facts in the person 
of a military commander, and yet such 
seems to be the case in this instance. Those 
who wish to obtain up-to-date information 
about this great empire should procure this 
book at once. Late maps in colors enable 
the reader to make a very careful and sat- 
istactory study of the subject treated. 
Eastover’ Court House, By Henry Burnham 

Boone and Kenneth Brown. Harper & Bros.: New 

York. Price, $1.50. 

With a view to fostering American liter- 
ature and encouraging younger writers 
anxious to secure a hearing, Messrs. Har- 
per & Brothers will publish once every 
month during the current year an Amer- 
ican novel by an American author. The 
first of these novels, “* Eastover Court 
House,” by Henry Burnham Boone and 
Kenneth Brown, is just out. It is a 
story ot the lite of today in Virginia, and 
is in many ways a distinct novelty in the 
literature of the South. It is not a senti- 
mental picture of a country living in the 
memories of a glorious past, but a forceful 
and vigorous study of the best and most 
progressive elements in Southern life to- 
day. 

Birth a New Chance. By Columbus Bradford. A. C. 
McClurg & Co, : Chicago. 

Man’s origin and destiny have puzzled 
thinkers in all ages, and the best minds of 
the race have been exerted in the effort to 
discover a satistying explanation. Now 
comes a strange argument. This author 
presents as his main propositions: ** The 
human race is a growing race, in process of 
rising from animalhood to angelhood. 
Man’s so-called ‘ fall’ was in reality not so 
much a fall as a tailure to rise, when he had 
evolved to that plane trom which he might 
have risen rapidly. ... Man dies, not be- 
cause he sinned, but because he was made 
to die. ... It has been designed trom the 
beginning that man shall cease from dying 
when he quits sinning, and otherwise 
proves worthy of living forever. ... Itis 
absolutely necessary for all the dead whose 
bodies have decayed to be born again at 
least once in order to get in reach of any 
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resurrection power ever brought to our 
knowledge. None of the dead except those 
in undecayed bodies have ever risen. The 
main idea is that we are individually bound 
up with our race and as much dependent 
upon our race for the hoped-tor living 
again as we were to get into our present 
state. ... This race redemption from death 
is to come through a purification of our 
common hereditary stream. Hence the im- 
portance given in the Bible to a scheme of 
blood salvation. The perfection of the race 
on earth is to come by getting all its mem- 
bers so well born they will not need to die 
or be born any more.’’ Theauthor says the 
doctrine presented in this book came to 
him like a revelation and stays jike an in. 
spiration. It impresses us as an ingenious 
effort to combine Theosophy with Chris- 
tianity. 

German Lite in Town and Country. By Will- 


iam Harbutt Dawson. G. P. Putnam's Sons: New 
York. 


One of an interesting series dealing with 
the home and social life of various Euro- 
pean peoples. The writer tells about 
things that do not get into the guide-books, 
displaying an insight and sympathy that 
few authors possess when dealing witha 
foreign people. His acquaintance with the 
Germans is intimate, and yet he remembers 
that he is writing for English readers, and 
those customs and national characteristics 
which would most interest the Anglo- 
Saxon receive the larger share of atten- 
tion. 

The Trend of the Centuries. By Rev. Andrew 
W. Archibald, D. D., Author of ‘‘ The Bible Verified.’’ 
Pilgrim Press ; Boston and Chicago. Price, $1.25. 

A general survey of Divine Providence, 
together with the great stream ot Messianic 
prophecy, forms the opening part of this 
book. Then follow eighteen chapters on 
remarkable epochs in the world’s history. 
Among these are the downfall of Judah, 
the work of Cyrus the Great, and the rise 
and fall of the great world empires of an- 
cient times. Perhaps the most picturesque 
chapters in the book are those on the spread 
of Mohammedanism and the Children’s 
Crusades, but more familiar incidents in 
history, like the equipping of the Spanish 
Armada and its defeat, not so much by 
England as by God himself, the voyages ot 
Christopher Columbus, and the coming of 
the Pilgrims in the ‘ Mayflower,” are also 
described most interestingly. It is a series 
of pictures rather than an argument, but 
its effect is that of a most powerful plea for 
the recognition of God’s control in human 
affairs. 

For Charlie’s Sake, and Other Lyrics and Bal- 


lads. By John Williamson Palmer. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co.: New York and London. Price, $1. 


This is a book with a history. The six- 
teen poems that compose the volume have 
been published at intervals during the last 
forty years, and each of them has called 
forth more or less response. Dr. Rossiter 
Johnson, editor-in-chiet of the ‘* World’s 
Great Books,” says of this collection: * Dr. 
Palmer is a born balladist,and has the 
good judgment to look to American history 
for his subjects. ‘The Maryland Battalion 
in the Battle of Long Island’ reminds me 
strongly of some of Scott’s classic lyrics ; 
and ‘ Reid at Fayal’ and ‘ The Fight at 
San Jacinto,’ are almost equally as good. 
But better than all the rhymes of battle, I 
like his exquisite poem, ‘ For Charlie’s 
Sake.’ I think it superior even to Emer- 
son’s famous ‘ Threnody.’ ” 


Strange Peoples. By Frederick Starr. D.C. Heath 
& Co.: Boston. Price, 40 cents. 


The author claims no originality for the 
matter of this book for young people. He 
has culled material from many sources 
and worked it into a new and attractive 
form. He presents a series of sketches 
which may render the maps in the geog- 
raphy more interesting, and give the child- 
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ren a broader and deeper sympathy with 
the other races and peoples. Numerous 
illustrations add much to the interest and 
value of the book. 


The Dream of My Youth. By E. P. Tenny, 
Lothrop Publishing Co. : Boston. 


A collection of twenty-nine vividly 
written and exceedingly interesting sketch- 
es, dealing with all sorts of subjects. The 
author has evidently read, seen and expe- 
rienced a great deal of life, and takes this 
method of presenting some of his impres- 
sions. His quaint observations on human 
nature as expressed in the dialogues are 
original and philosophical. Among the 
topics touched are: ‘* A Witch Hazel Gold 
Pointer,” ‘* The Dutch Oven District,” “* The 
Merchaut of Light,” ‘The Princess,” 
** Paradise,” ‘“‘The Northern Pole,” ‘A 
Balance Wheel.’”? The book is well worth 
reading. 

The Transfiguration of Miss Philura, A Novel- 


ette. By Florence Morse Kingsley. Funk & Wag- 
nalis: New York. Price, 60 cents. 


This sprightly little story is written in 
Mrs. Kingsley’s happiest vein. It is woven 
round the ‘‘new thought,’ which is find- 
ing expression in Christian Science, divine 
healing, etc. In the course of the story 
Miss Philura makes drafts upon the All- 
Encircling Good for a husband and various 
other things, and the “ All-Encircling 
Good” does not disappoint her. Some 
who have seen the story have said it is a 
satire. Others are sure it is not, but that 
the author deals ina triendly and sincere 
way with the belief which supplies the 
motif ot her story. 

The Religious Use of Imagination, By E. H. 

Johnson, Professor in Crozer Theologieal Seminary, 


Chester, Pa. Silver, Burdett & Co.: New York and 
Boston. 


A book of such wide meaning, tull of 
thought new to many readers, must teem 
with interest for every person who cares to 
know himself better, and learn the laws of 





PUTS THE “GINGER” IN 
The Kind of Food Used by Athletes 


A former college athlete, one of the long 
distance runners, began to lose his power 
of endurance. His experience with a 
change in food is interesting. 

** While I was in training on the track ath- 
letic team, my daily ‘jogs’ became a task, 
until after _ I was put op Grape-Nuts Food 
fortwo mealsaday. After using the Food 
for two weeks I felt likeanew man. My di- 
gestion was perfect, nerves steady, and I 
was full of energy. 

“I trained for the mile and the half mile 
runs (those events which require so much 
endurance) and then the long daily ‘jogs,’ 
which before had been such a task, were 
clipped off with ease. I won both events. 

“ The Grape-Nuts Food put me in pertect 
condition and gave me my ‘ginger.’ Not 
only was my physical condition made per- 
fect, and my weight increased, but my 
mind was made clear and vigorous so that 
I could get out my studies in about half the 
time formerly required. Now most all of 
the University men use Grape-Nuts, for 
they have learned its value, but I think my 
testimony will not be amiss and may per- 
haps help some one to learn how the best 
results can be obtained. Please do not pub- 
lish my name,” 

There is a reason for the effect of Grape- 
Nuts Food on the human body and brain. 
‘fhe certain elements in wheat and barley 
are selected with special reference to their 
power for rebuilding the brain and nerve 
centres. The product is then carefully and 
scientifically prepared so as to make it easy 
of digestion. The physical and mental re- 
sults are so apparent after two or three 
weeks’ use as to produce a profound im- 
pression. : The Food can be secured at any 
first-class grocery store. 
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mind by which he is by very nature gov- 
erned. Prof. Johnson sets up the claim 
that, rightly understood, imagination is 
entitled to recognition as a judge of religious 
truth and a guide ot religious lite. The first 
part of the book investigates the capabili- 
ties of imagination’s service to truth, and 
the second part interprets walking by faith 
as walking by imagination. 

Under MacArthur in Luzon; or, Last Battles in 


the Philippines, By Edward Stratemeyer. Lee & 
Shepard : ton. Price, $1.25. 


We have here a thoroughly up-to-date, 
clean, and entertaining boys’ story, com- 
plete in itself, but forming the sixth and last 
volume offthe ‘* Old Glory Series.” Boys in 
all parts of the country have been anxious- 
ly waiting to learn the final fortunes of the 
three Russell brothers, Larry, Walter, and 
Ben, with} scarcely less interestin Gilbert 
Pennington, hero of “On to Pekin,” and 
not forgetting other old friends on land and 
sea. The movements in the Philippines 
under thefdirection of General MacArthur 
are followed with that accuracy of state- 
ment {which Mr. Stratemeyer always em- 
ploys, thereby giving general value to his 
bookstwithout in the least impairing the 
interest of the story. 





Magazines 





—— Prof. Hugo Minsterberg, of Harvard 
University, contributes a brightly written 
article tottheJune International Monthly 
on “ The}American Woman,” in which he 
discusses her from a German point ot view. 
The other contributions dealing with sub- 
jects of timely interest are: ‘The En- 
croachment of the American College,” 
Simeon" E.' Baldwin; ‘Railway Alliance 
and Trade Districts,” Charles H. Hull; and 
“The Literature of Expansion,” Charles A. 
Conant. (International Monthly: Burling- 
ton, Vt.) 

— Harper’s;Magazine tor June contains 
twenty-two contributions aside from the 
editorial departments. There is a fair 
assortment of stories and poems. Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich appears witb a story, “A Sea 
Turn,” illustrated with paintings by W. T. 
Smedley, reproduced in colors. The special 
articles possessing particular interest are: 
‘Wrecked on the Shores of Japan,’ by 
Poultney2Bigelow, illustrated by R. Caton 
Woodville ;i* A Hidden Republic,” by Lu- 
cia Purdy, illustrated by G. Rose; ‘‘ Recip- 
rocal Influence in Hypnotism,” by John 
Duncan 'sQuackenbos. (Harper & Bros.: 
New York and London.) 


—— EditoriBray of the Chautauquan for 
June turnishes a very commendable varie- 
ty of intellectual stimulants for his readers. 
“A Caravan Tour of the Peloponnesus,” by 
J. Irving Manatt, furnishes help and in- 
spiration in carrying on study of odd sec- 
tions of the Old;World. ‘ The Inner Life ot 
Plutarch,” by HaroldjN. Fowler, is a new 
method ot studyingjthat distinguished per- 
sonage. ‘“Interoceanic Waterways,” by 
George B. Waldron, and “Greek Women 
in Modern Literature and Art,” are among 
the many other good features of this num- 
ber. (The Chautauquan: Cleveland.) 

— analysis of great characters is 
always interesting when performed by one 
who understands that art. Hence the fasci- 
nation of the sketch of “ Wellington,” by 
Prot. Goldwin Smith, in the Atlantic 
Monthly for Jane. The outline is drawn 
with a master hand and is especially help- 
ful in forming judgments of other charac- 
ters of history and every-day life. Herbert 
W. Horwell has a paper on the ** Opportu- 
nity ot the Small College.” “Trusts and 
Public Policy” are treated by Charles J. 
Bullock. ‘The Dull Season in Politics,” 

special article, emphasizes that this is an 
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“off”? year in political contests, and inci- 
dentally points out that the President and 
Cabinet are quietly doing some things 
that will count for much in the future. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston.) 


—R. D. Cesare, a member of the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies, is the author of one 
of the leading contributions in the North 
American Review tor June. He deals with 
the much-discussed question of “* The Pope 
and the Temporal Power,” which is still a 
very “live” subject in Europe. Prof. 
Goldwin Smith opens up “ The Irish Ques- 
tion.”” Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks, professor 
of political economy in Cornell University, 
tells ‘* How Trusts Affect Prices ;’? and Dr. 
Washington Gladden discusses ‘‘The Out- 
look for Christianity.” (North American 
Review: New York.) 


— The College Number of the Century, 
dated for the month of June, contains a 
variety of articles of particular interest to 
persons connected with colleges. They in- 
clude “ Working One’s Way through Col- 
lege,’ by Alice Katharine Fallows, with 
drawings by Clifford Carleton; “ College 
Training Tables: Their Use and Abuse,”’ 
by Walter Camp; and “* Alleged Luxury 
among College Students,” by President 
Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale University, and 
Provost Charles C. Harrison, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. ‘‘Wanted: A 
Hero,” is a story of a college athlete by 
Victor Maples. A. I. Keller furnishes the 
drawings. Two general articles of signifi- 
cance are: ‘‘When a Man Comes to Him- 
self,” by Woodrow Wilson, and “ The 
Venezuelan Boundary Controversy ”’ (1), 
by Grover Cleveland. (Century Co.: New 
York.) 


— Additional chapters on “ The Blood 
of the Nation,’’ by President David Starr 
Jordan, of Leland Stanford University, 
appear in Popular Science Monthly tor June. 
Havelock Ellis continues his study of 
* British Genius.”’ This time he deals with 
men of genius in their domestic relations. 
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He gives the impression that men of gen- 
ius and intellectual pursuits do not make 
“good husbands.” Prof. J. W. Toumey 
has an interesting illustrated article on 
‘Our Forest Reservations.” (McClure, 
Phillips & Co.: New York and London.) 


— H. A. Stanley gives a vivid descrip- 
tion of “The Wonderful Northwest,’ in 
the World’s Work tor June. There are 
numerous illustrations from photographs 
and sketches which convey an excellent 
idea of that interesting region. ‘The 
Negro as He Really Is,” with numerous 
illustrations, opens up views of Negro life 
little understood by people of the North 
who have never been in the South. W. E. 
Burghardt DuBois, the author, has cer- 
tainly given a variety of faithful pen- 
portraits of a very interesting class of 
people. “A Magnificent Home of Learn- 
ing,’”’ illustrated, deals with the architect- 
ural plans of the new University of Cali- 
fornia, which the author, Victor Henderson, 
describes as “the most appropriate site 
and the most comprehensive design fora 
great school that were ever chosen.”’ 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.: New York.) 


— The special features of the June 
number of the American Review of Reviews 
are two articles on the Pan-American 
Exposition illustrated from photographs 
taken in May expressly tor the Review, 
and showing especially the electrical il- 
luminations and other night effects tor 
which the Buffalo Fair is already noted. 
The first of these articles—‘‘The Pan- 
American on Dedication Day’? —is by Mr. 
William H. Hotchkiss; the paper on 
“ Artistic Effects of the Pan-American Ex- 
position” is contributed by Mr. Ernest 
Knaufft. Other important articles are an 
account of the electric power-development 
at Niagara by Mr. William C. Andrews; 
and a sketch of the late Professor Row- 
land, of Johns Hopkins University, the 
great physicist. (Review of Reviews Co.: 
13 Astor Place, New York.) 








Epworth League 
California Excursions 


Account Fifth Internationa? Convention of Epworth League, San 


Francisco, July 18-21. 


San Francisco is an idea] summer resort—weather always cool. 

Trip thither in summer, across high tablelands of New Mexico and 
Arizona, is pleasant—air bracing, no oppressive heat or dust. 

Best way to go is via Santa Fe Route, only line under one manage- 
ment, Chicago to San Francisco; three daily trains to California, 
Fred Harvey meal service, personally-conducted excursions. 

On the way visit Indian pueblos, and petrified forest, also Grand Cafion 
of Arizona—world’s greatest scenic spectacle, now easily accessible. 

See southern California—its noted resort hotels, idyllic valleys, 
majestic mountains, smooth beaches and lovely islands, its old missions, 
its ape fruits and flowers, its great oil wells. This important 


section reac 
with greater comfort. 


ed via Santa Fe Route cheaper than most other lines and 


Extremely low round-trip rates; liberal stop-over privileges; choice of 
routes returning; open toeverybody. All ticket agents sell via Santa 
Fe Route. Descriptive literature on request. 


Address, Gen. New Eng. Agt., A. T. & S. F. R’y, 382 Washington St., Boston 


Santa Fe Route 











I am the tooth brush you hear so many speak about. 


SOLD ONLY IN A YELLOW BOX—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 

mouth. Bristles in irregular tufts—eleans between the 

@ hold it. This means much to cleanly persons-the only ones who like our brush. Adults’ gsc. 
Youths’ 2sc. Children's 25c. By mail or at dealers. Send for free booklet ** Tooth Truths." 

FLORENCE MFG. CO., 2) Pine 8t., Florence, Mass. 


teeth. Hole in handle and hook to 
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FROM HOBOKEN TO HALLE 


I 
REV. W. W. GUTH. 


A* we left the ‘‘ Rotterdam ”’ early in 
the morning, we had an oppor- 
tunity to see Holland’s working class. 
With the exception of a typical Dutch 
character here and there, one could 
imagine the same class of men going to 
work in any of our cosmopolitan Amer- 
ican cities. The distinctive American 
type, of course, was lacking; but when 
one remembers that with the native 
workingmen in America are mingled so 
many foreign elements, the comparison is 
not overdrawn. 

Our first impression of Rotterdam was 
had from an open cab, a quaint, sixteenth- 
century affair, in which we rode from the 
quay into the city, a distance of two 
miles. We needed not to remind our- 
selves that we were in a foreign land. 
We were realizing some things that here- 
tofore had been fixed in our minds by 
brush or pen. Hardly had we gone fifty 
yards before we met a milk-cart drawn by 
two dogs. It contained three large, 
brightly-polished milk-cans which gave a 
very satisfying aspect of cleanliness. The 
dogs were muzzled, and hitched by some 
contrivance under the cart. They did not 
seem to relish their work. This was only 
a sample of many similar carts we saw. 
The saying, ‘‘To work like a dog,”’ 
acquires new meaning when it is seen 
how these poor little animals have to 
work. And not only to the dog, but also 
to the woman, is this saying applicable, 
for with the dog she is often seen bearing 
a large share of the burden. 

The first corner we turned brought us to 
a canal and in sight of a characteristic 
Dutch windmill. It was lazily dipping 
its huge and ungainly arms into the soft, 
breezy air, all unmindful of the fact that 
it, too, was bearing a burden. Holland 
without a windmill would not have satis- 
fied our idea of a Dutch landscape. 


ROTTERDAM 


was first mentioned as a city in 1272. It 
now has almost 300,000 inhabitants, and 
is considered the most active seaport in 
Holland. Indications of its thrift and 
enterprise are readily noticeable. The 
Dutchman’s eye to business struck us 
rather forcibly in such signs as ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Barbershop,’ ‘‘ American Bar,’’ 
‘‘ American Drinks;’’ and even in Pres- 
ident McKinley’s face greeting us famil- 
iarly from the covers of cigar-boxes in the 
tobacconists’ windows. 

In the city itself we found much to 
interest us. The canals winding about 
everywhere with their primitive boats and 
barges, and the odd characters in charge 
of them, caused us to stop often and 
note their details. The Dutchman, like 
‘* Paddy,’’ enjoys his pipe. The Groote 
Market in the centre of the city gave usa 
chance to study the peasant types selling 
their wares, and also the city folk who 
come to buy. Near the Groote Market is 
the noted statue of Erasmus, not espe- 
cially interesting as a work of art. Down 
a side street off the Hoogstraat (High 
Street) is his birthplace, on which stands 
a house preserved as to its exterior outline 
in the form of the original house of 
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Erasmus. In the building itself is a 
carpenter shop. 

We spent some time in Boyman’s 
Museum, and thought we were having a 
treat in a few specimens of Jan Van 
Steen, Van Rueysdael, Rembrandt, etc. ; 
but later, when we saw the Dutch master- 
pieces in The Hague and at Amsterdam, 
the collection in the Boyman’s Museum 
faded into insignificance. 

The chief attraction for us in Rotter- 
dam was the Groote Kerk, or the Church 
of St. Lawrence. This was built in 1410, 
and is a good example of Gothic architec- 
ture. It was especially interesting be- 
cause it was the first church of its kind 
we entered. There we were introduced to 
the vaulted arches and domes, the tran- 
septs, naves and choirs which make Eu- 
ropean cathedrals and churches so inter- 
esting. The Groote Kerk contains the 
second largest organ in the world. On 
every alternate Friday in summer a free 
recital is given by the organist ; at other 
times he may be engaged to play for a fee 
of ten guilders (about four dollars). We 
were admiring the organ and commisera- 
ting ourselves that we should not be able 
to hear it, when the sacristan informed us 
that a wedding in ‘“ high life’’ was to 
take place there the next morning, and 
that if we would return he would take 
pains to give us good seats where we could 
see the bridal party and of course hear 
the organ. We were only too glad to 
return. 

The tower of the Groote Kerk is two 
hundred and ten feet high. From its 
summit on a clear day a great portion of 
Holland isto be seen. The morning of 
our visit was perfect, and as we emerged 
from the dark winding stairway into the 
open air, and beheld the view, we could 
not control our exclamations. Immedi- 
ately below was the city with its bright, 
red-tiled roofs, its canals, its windmills, 
its noise coming up to us like the hum of a 
busy hive ; stretching out in all directions 
Was a green expanse of meadow, marked 
off in sections by the blue water of the 
canals; while on the tower the music of 
the chimes telling forth the hour added to 
the delight of our situation. It was with 
reluctanee that we descended. That 
night we went to sleep in a hotel near the 
church to the accompaniment of the 
chimes, and dreamed of windmills, canals 
and green meadows. 





**Who Can Match This?” 


EV. DR. EZRA TINKER, of Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., writes under a recent 
date: “ This is the question asked by 
Dr. Parkhurst in a ‘ Personal’ in the HErR- 
ALD of May 15. I leave it to the readers of 
the HERALD if the following record of 
ehurch-going falls below the atoremen- 
tioned item. I never missed a Sunday in 
which I did not attend church service from 
1854 till 1886, with two exceptions. The first 
exception was in September, 1863, the Sun- 
day betore I was to take charge of the old 
Rushville Academy at Rushville, N. Y., 
when the first corn of the season eaten on 
Saturday noon detained me in the home till 
Monday morning. The second exception 
was the second day of April, 1865, when, 
with gun in hand, and in the ranks, as 
corporal of Company D of the 179th Regi- 
ment of New York Volunteers, we led the 
charge at ‘ Fort Hell’ at five o’clock in the 
morning against the tormidable lines of 
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Petersburgh. There was no preaching that 
Sunday except the roaring of the cannon 
and the whizzing of the minies. From 
April, ’65, till September, ’86, there was not 
a single break. In the city of Portland, 
and within five days of each other, our 
dear daughters left us for the better land. 
The disease being diphtheria, we were 
quarantined tor a few weeks, although I 
attended a Catholic Church, so hungry was 
I for the house of God. Now for the sum- 
mation: From 1854 to ’63 without a break ; 
April 2, ’65, to September 19, ’86, and from 
November, ’86, to May, 1901.”’ 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


Conference Visitors’ Report 


HE Visitors to the Boston University 
School ot Theology note with great 
satisfaction the harmony, prosperity and 
growth manifest in all departments. The 
pressure of prosperity crowds class-rooms 
and dormitories with students, and’ de- 
mands increased accommodations. This 
is not a common complaint in schools ot 
theology at the present day. The broad 
culture and the honest reach for truth here 
evident still draw the young men of our 
church to seek the advantages ot this well- 
equipped institution. The thought tbat is 
alive and the questions that now are seek- 
ing settlement find here caretul considera- 
tion, and the best learning ot the day is 
brought to their solution. 

The situation of the School, so unique, 
yet commands approval. The splendid 
buildings are on quiet, aristocratic Beacon 
Hill in the best part of Boston. A scholar- 
ly seclusion in the heart of a busy city fur- 
nishes an ideal location for a school ot this 
kind. The work ot the students in the city 
and suburbs last year gave entire or par- 
tial self-support to about one hundred. 

The great libraries, art galleries, lectures, 
churches, are all close at hand and open to 
all students. The near-by advantages of 
two universities are of special importance 
to the broader life that is required of the 
student who aims to bea Successtul mod- 
ern clergyman. 

One hundred and _ thirteen students are 





IT STRIKES 
Even Harder than a Prize Fighter 


A newspaper man is subject to trials and 
tribulations the same as ordinary mortals. 
Coffee ‘‘ slugs”’ a great many ot them. 

D. Beidleman, on the Wilkes Barre Kec- 
ord, says regarding his experience with 
cottee: ‘‘ A little over two years ago I was 
on the verge of collapse superinduced by 
the steady grind of the newspaper office. 
For weeks I did not havea night’s sound 
sleep and the waketul nights were followed 
by despondency and a general] breaking up 
ot the constitution. I ran down in weight. 
My tamily physician insisted that I leave 
off coffee and take on Postum Food Coftee, 
but I would not hear to it. 

“One day I was served with a cup of 
coflee, as I supposed, that had a peculiarly 
delicious flavor. I relished it, and when 
drinking the second cup I was told that 
it was not coffée, but Postum Food Coftee. 
I was dumtounded, and tor a time thought 
I was the subject of a practical joke. How- 
ever, 1 became a firm believer in, and a 
user of Postum from that time, and almost 
immediately I began to sleep nights and 
the irritableness disappeared, and in less 
than three months I was completely well 
and in seven months my weight increased 
up to 198 pounds. I can now do the work 
ot two ordinary newspaper men.” 

There is a great big lot of common sense 
in leaving off coffee and using Postum 


Food Coffee. 


- Oo Fm CDmeore 
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graduates of forty-three colleges and uni- 
versities. The iaculty, represented by 
those whose names stand for ability in 
their departments, are meeting, with well- 
considered methods, the requirements of 
modern learning. The voice culture is 
practical, »aodern and effective. Indeed, all 
the methods have been adapted to modern 
needs. To fit men, whether college gradu- 
ates or those not so far advanced, with the 
best equipment tor practical work, is the 
one steady aim. The missions of the city 
find their best helpers among these young 
men. Truth-seeking, fearless yet not reck- 
less, is evident in the examinations. 

The selection of Professor Mitchell to 
represent at Jerusalem the American 
School for Oriental Study and Research, 
an institution supported by twenty uni- 
versities and schools of theology, makes a 
regretted temporary vacancy here, while it 
is an honor to his ability and to Boston 
University. 

The Roard ot Visitors are unanimous in 
their hearty endorsement of the spirit, the 
methods, and the results witnessed ; never- 
theless, they raise the question whether the 
time-honored method of oral examinations 
now in vogue in all our theological schools, 
might not wisely be supplemented by in- 
spection of the routine work of the class- 
room in term-time. 

(Signed) 

WILLIAM H. Tuomas, President. JOSEPH 
P. KENNEDY, Secretary. J. H. MANs- 
FIELD, GEORGE S. BuTTERS, FRED H. 
Kyieut, W. G. RiIcHARDSON, J. M. LEON- 
ARD, of the New England Conference; E. 
TIRRELL, R. E. Scuun, J.S. BRIDGFORD, 
New England Southern Conference ; D. E. 
MILLER, of the Maine Conterence; D. C. 
KNOWLES, T. WHITESIDE, New Hamp- 
shire Conference ; G. S. ELDRIDGE, N. G. 
CHENEY, New York East Conterence ; 
Cc. L. LEonaARD, of Troy Conterence; J. 
Dawson, Baltimore Conterence. 


Evangelistic Work 


Dean Buell gives some significant figures 
showing the azount of evangelistic work 
done by the students of the School of The- 
ology. A summary is herewith given: 


On May 30, 1901, the who'’e number of conver- 
sions reported by 107 of the 173 students in 


attendance was 577 
Number of students regular pastors, 79 
Reports from 53 of these show total member- 

ship of 2,758 
Special services held by these 53 student. pastors, 185 
Number of conversions, 214 
Services held by 54 students not pastors, 695 
Number of students in city mission work, 24 
Meetings held by the *‘ Gospel Ten,” a stu- 

dents’ organization, 240 
Reported conversions, 250 


In March, 1900, reports from 200 former 
members of the School for the preceding 
eighteen months showed 12,399 conversions, 
or 62 for each pastor. Of the 173 students 
now enrolled and just graduated 113 are 
college graduates. 





If you are serofulous, dyspeptic, rheumatic, 
troubled with kidney complaint, general debil- 
ity, lacking strength, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


DOMINION LINE 











FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE 


Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool 


N England, A . June 19, July 17 
« ee (new), 13, 000 tons, . July 3, July 31 
Saloon, $75 upwards ; 2d saloon, $40 upwards ; 3d class 
at low rates. 

Apply to Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St. 
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MAINE CONFERENCE 


Augusta District 


Farmington. — It is ee by G. A. R. men 
and others that Rev. . P. Lord preached an 
excellent Memorial sermon — “one of the 
best,’’ So say the people. An increase of $50 in 
salary sbows which way the wind is blowing. 
A class of ter children in religious training is 
one of the pastor’s pleasant duties. The Ep- 
worth League numbers 47—an increase of six 
since Conference. The pastor is president. The 
Junior League numbers 50, and Mrs. Lord is the 
superintendent. A very interesting anniver- 
sary was held by the Leagues, May 12. The 
League has finished paying for the piano, and 
helps in current expenses. In every depart- 
ment of church work good interest prevails. 
The pastor and his wife were gladly received for 
another year by the church and congregation. 
The Sunday-school averages 85, and much in- 
terest is manifest. Since Conference 66 pastoral 
visits have been made. 


Wilton. — The people bere were as glad to have 
Rev. and Mrs. A. T. Craig return to them for 
another year us they were to receive them the 
first year. He has made 8 pastoral visits since 
Conference. Three have been received in full. 
The church is being shingled and painted, also 
the parsonage, at a total expense of about $200. 
The Epworth League numbers 77, with the 
pastor as president. The Sunday-school aver- 
ages 100 — increase over last year nearly fifty per 
cent. F.J. Goodspeed is the popular superin- 
tendent. He runs a woolen mili, and although 
his cares are numerous, he finds tjme for, and 
takes pleasure in, running a Sunday-school. 
Thank God for the business men in our church 
who bave time for church services! The Ep- 
worth League pays for adouble team once a 
week to take all who want to go, to a religious 
service one mile away; also $5 toward Sunday- 
schooi expenses. The veteran class-leader, 
Capt. G. K. Fernald, takes pleasure in the work 
the Lord gives him to do—another business 
man who cares for a grist-mill day and evening, 
but finds time for religious service. Not long 
since the good people of this church gave their 
pastor a genuine surprise on a given evening, 
which happened to be his birthday, presenting 
him with an oak chair to be used when at type- 
writing, and a study-jacket or coat. 


Weld. — This is an old fleld, and yet it is prac- 
tically new. Weld is an attractive village of 
about six hundred inhabitants, situated on one 
of the most beautiful bodies of waier in Maine 
— and there are many. This little lake is seven 
miles long and atout three miles wide. It is 
nearly surrounded with mountains and woods. 
Mt. Blue, Bald, Saddleback, and Tumbie-down 
are among the number in sight. It isa sum- 
mer resort, many people from Bostun, New 
York, and other cities coming here for fishing 
in summer and for hunting in the fall. Splen- 
did cottages dot the shore of this miniature 
lake. Trout, salmon, and bass are to be had for 
the catching. This resort is to be found by 
coming to Wilton on the Maine Central and 
taking the stage for a thirteen-mile ride, or by 
coming to Peru on the P. & R. F. road and tak- 
ing the stage the same distance. This body of 
water is comm4nly called “ Weld Pond.” The 
Gospel is delivered to the people at Weld by 
Rev. A. C. Coox with no uncertain sound. We 
have only a few Methodist members here, but 
they are of the good old kind, with faith and 
courage like unto the fathers. It is a union 
church edifice, owned equally by the Method- 
ists and Free Baptists, but all unite in support- 
ing our man; for many years, however, we 
have had no preaching here. The people are 
taking bold with Mr. Cook very well, but the 
support is light, and they makea dollar count 
on the salary along way and time. Here is a 
glorious opportunity for salvation ; and that is 
what the people need — to save their souls and 
open their pocket-books ; and the grace of God 
will do it when everything else fails. We hope 
to hear of a great reformation in this region of 
lakes and mountains. We await developments 
under the power of the Gospel. 


Skowhegan. — We are giad to report that the 
pastor, Rev. Daniel Onstott, who was trans- 
ferred to this Conference by Bishop FitzGerald 
at the last session and stationed at Skowhegan, 
was warmly received and given a royal recep- 
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tion by the church and people. Mr. Onstott 
came from the New Hampshire Conference. The 
local paper says: ‘‘ The members of the Island 
Avenue Methodist society tendered their new 
pastor, Rev. Daniel Onstott, and wife, a very 
pleasant reception, Monday evening, in the 
church vestries. Furniture, carpets and plants 
gave the rooms a homelike appearance, and the 
affair was much enjoyed. The pastors of the 
other churches and a large number of the 
church people were present. A literary and 
musical program was rendered and refresh- 
ments were served. Rev. W. H. Spencer, D. D., of 
the Bethany Baptist Church, Rev. H. W.Kim- 
ball, of the Congregational Church, Rey. H. I. 
Huse, of the First Baptist Church, andRev. H. A. 
Markley, of the Universalist Church, and sev- 
eral of the church members made remarks.” 
We are always glad that the pastors are made 
to feel at homein the early part of the year, 
especially when they go to their churches as 
strangers. Much precious time is lost by this 








Yellowstone 
National 
Park 


Competitors of the Northern Pacific 
Railway say the name Yellowstone 
National Park is one to conjure with, 
thus unwittingly bearing witness to 
the wonders of that wonderful Wonder- 
land. Next July the railways will make 
prmene  d low rates to San Francisco, as 
for example, $59.00 from Chicago, ‘in- 
cluding return via Portland and N. P. R 
Go and see for yourself, California, Ore- 
gon, Washington Montana, the cities of 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, 
Helena, Butte, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth’ and the Superiors, and last but 
not least, Yellowstone National Park. If 
you will send to Chas. 8. Fee, St. Paul, 
Minn., or C. E. Foster, 279 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass., for an Epworth 
League map folder, you will see the ne- 
cessity of buying your tickets for return 
via the N. P. R. as no other line can offer 
you all of these attractions or more than 
a fraction thereof. We have the only rail 
line to the Park. 
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negligence of getting acquainted and making 
the pastor and his family feel at home at once. 


Chapel Burned.— Our place of worship at 
Mercer was burned on May 16. This chapel was 
built at an expense of about $1,000 not many 
years ago. There is $500 insurance, but itisa 
great loss to the little band of faithful disciples. 
Their courage is good, and already they are be- 
ginning to rebuild,and will in due time have 
another chapel to replace the burned structure, 

C. A. 8. 





Lewiston District 


Richmond. — This charge was formerly on the 
Lewiston District, but for several years has been 
on the Augusta District. Rev.S. Hooper was 
pastor during our last year on the Augusta Dis- 
trict, and has been returned for his fourth year, 
to the great satisfaction of the people. The 
parsonage has undergone such a transforma- 
tion that it was difficult to realize that it was 
the same place. Itis a fine improvement, and 
the bills are practically paid. The spiritual 
improvement has kept pace with the temporal, 
and the fruit of the recent revival is being 
gathered. Mr. Hooper is now organizing the 
children into a Junior League. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hooper have visited friends in Boston since 
Conference. The pastor preaches in the rural 
districts each Sunday afternoon. 


Bowdoinham.—The people were more than 
pleased at the return of Rev. J. B. Howard and 
family. A reception was tendered them in the 
vestry. His sermons are spoken of in high 
terms, and his pastoral work is not neglected. 
The ladies have put a new carpet on the sitting- 
room fioor, and other improvements have 
been made about the parsonage. Mr. Howard 
preached befere the graduating clnss of the 
Bowdoinbam High School on June 9. He also 
has out-appointments. 


Bridgton. — It is neither “taffy’’ nor * gush”’ 
to say;that it is rare for any minister to so re- 
markably weave himself into the web and woof 
of the life of the community as did Rev. D. B. 
Holt during bis five years in this town. His 
removal was a positive wrench to the commu- 
nity. As minister, citizen, and member of the 
school committee, he acquitted himself in a 
manner that was greatly bonwrable to himself 
and highly appreciated by the people. His suc- 
cessor, Rev. C. C. Whidden, and wife have re- 
ceived the kindest sort of a welcome. The 
formal welcome extended to them was partici- 
pated in by the neighboring pastors, and the 
musical program was fine and elaborate. 
Large congregations attend his ministry, and 
the social meetings are seasons of refreshing. 
All bills are paid, and there is money in the 
treasury. A fine new chamber set has been put 
in the parsonage. We are fully expecting to 
hear of victory all along the line in this charge 
this year. 


Chebeague. — Rev. F. K. Beem and wife held 
services at the hall in the interest of patriotism 
and religion on the evening of Memorial Day. 
Earlier in the day they decorated the graves of 
the fallen heroes. They are doing a good work 
among the young people ; and they do not for- 
get the old. This is an instance of their kind 
thoughtfuluess : On a recent May evening they 
hung Rev. J. P. Cole, one of the veterans of our 
Conference who has his summer home on this 
beautiful island, a May-basket full of good 
things forthe pantry. Other friends doubtless 
participated, but Mr. and Mrs. Beem took the 
initiative. The parsonage shines with new 
paint and paper put on by the pastor’s wife. 
The services are well attended, and the year 
opens hopefully. Improved financial methods 
and an increase in the number of classes are en- 
couraging tokens. 


Auburn. — Rev. C. S. Cummings has been 
preachiug a series of sermons on the general 
topic, “The Revival Needed in These Times.” 
The following are the special topics: ‘“ Pass- 
ing Opportunities,’ ‘Christian Manliness,” 
“The Privileges and Responsibilities of the 
Modern Home.” Mr. Cummings gave the 
Memorial Day address at Mt. Vernon. 


Lewiston, Park Street. — Rev. C. C. Phelan 
and family have received a royal welcome back 
for the second year, and ali the interests of the 
church are on the up-grade. This old hive of 
Methodism is surely renewing its youth. Our 
churches in these twin cities are well manned, 
and are full of hope, courage and expectation. 
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Cumberland and Falmouth.—This is an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant charge — pleasant in its 
beautiful scenery, in its close proximity to 
Portiand, und especially in the intelligence and 
kindness of the people. On May 9 a delightful 
reception was tendered Rev. E. W. Kennison 
and family in the hall at Falmouth Foreside. 
A monthly Sunday evening union service alter- 
nately at each preaching appointment has been 
inaugurated. It seems to be a move in the 
right direction. The Sunday-school at Fal- 
mouth has added a “Cradle Roll’"’ department. 
One has recently joined on probation. The 
ladies have had repairs made‘on the parsonage. 

Personal.— The local papers make very com- 
plimentary mention and publish large portions 
of the Memorial sermons preached in Bridgton 
by Rev. C. C. Whidden, and in Bethel by Rev. 
O. S. Pillsbury. Rev. D. F. Nelson gave the 
Memorial Day address at West Baldwin, and 
Rev. J. E. C. Sawyer, D. D., at Bath. They also 
received honorable mention. 

Rev. G. M. Howe, of Lewiston, has resigned 
the pastorate of the Pine St. Congregational 
Church after a faithful and successful pastorate 
of more than seventeen years. Any church that 
is looking for a man who 1s in his mature 
prime, who is an able, earnest and edifying 
preacher, a faithful, tactful and sympathetic 
pastor, who knows how to be interesting with- 
out being sensational, who is a perfect Chris- 
tian gentleman, a scholar who loves books, and 
a Christian who loves men, a citizen who is 
interested in all that pertains to the welfare of 
his town, will do well to give this man a call. 
After many years of acquaintance with very 
many ministers of various denominations, the 
writer has rarely met a man who, in all the 
qualities that go to make the noble man, the 
strong preacher, the kind pastor, and the worthy 
citizen, bas surpassed Mr. Howe. A. 8S. L. 





EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 
Bangor District 


Newport.— The people of Newport are earnest- 
ly pushing forward the preparations for the 
building of anewchurch. Since the burning of 
the old edifice they feel that the work must be 
hastened. Many citizens not members of the 
church are helping nobly. Pastor T. 8S. Ross in 
labors abundant expects great things to be ac- 
com plished. 


Dizxmont.— A large and attentive congregation 
greeted the presiding elder at his first visit. The 
grave difficulties of a waning rural population 
were bravely met. The pastor’s claim was esti- 
mated at $100 more than was paid last year. 
Only good words were spoken of the new pastor, 
Rev. J.R. Remick, and we hope for a prospe1ous 
year for old Dixmont. 

Greenville Junction. — A visit to this gem ofa 
church proved a realinspiration. Fine congre- 
gations, good spiritual interest, a devoted pas- 
tor, make church work adelight. Consecrated 
giving makes finances easy. Love is a delight 


anywhere. Where are found such happy peo- 
ple as in God’s house? Rev. C. H. Raupach is 
pastor. 


Guilford, — The opening of the year finds Dr. 
Haley and his people happy together. The 
quarterly conference voted a good increase in 
the pastor’s claim. An active membership, a 
large Epworth League, a fine Sunday-school, 
the best parsonage ip the State, anda “dry” 
town, make this one of the most desirable 
places, 

Sangerville. — About seven years ago Sanger- 
ville had no church property, and was supplied 
from Guilford. Now the society worship in a 
fine little church costing $5,000, and support a 
pastor of their own in a parsonage recently 
secured. “Grace, grit, and gumption”’ are 
winning talents. 


Dover.—A deep spiritual interest pervades 
tbe entire church. Twentieth-century apos- 
tolic preaching bears the first-century fruit of 
joyful experience. This chureh is highly 
favored in having a gifted Christian woman 
who does the work of a deaconess, though she 
does not bear the name. Mrs. Ki. A. Ireland is 
surely worthy of “local deaconess orders.” 
Miss Susie Greeley, superintendent of the 
Junior League, has been appointed class-leader, 
and “the rules respecting the instruction of 
children’ are really being carried out. 

Atkinson.—A large rural population widely 
scattered is served by the faithful pastor, Rev. 
W. A. Meservey. The work of the year is be- 
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ginning with zeal and courage. Steps are 
being taken to clear the debt from the parson- 
age. About two-thirds of the amount is al- 
ready pledged. 


Sherman. —Large congregations assembled 
at Braggville, Sunday afternoon, and at Sher- 
man Sunday and Monday evenings, to hear the 
Word. Nearly the whole congregation re- 
mained to observe and take interest in the 
work of the quarterly conference. More care- 
ful business methods are needed in many of 
these places to make the finances a success. 


Camp-meeting. —June 5, the trustees met at 
the Littleton camp-ground to arrange for the 
annual camp-meeting. The meeting will be- 
gin Saturday, Aug. 10,and continue over two 
and possibly three Sabbaths. For some years 
many have felt that in a single week the inter- 
est was only begun, and in order to reap the 
best results another week should be added. 

BRIGGS. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
Boston District 


Preachers’ Meeting. —Rev. A. C Dixon, pas- 
tor of the Ruggles St. Baptist Church, delivered 
a thrilling address, full of sympathy, enthusi- 
asm and helpfulness. 


West Roxbury. — Rev. J. F. Chase, pastor of 
the Methodist Church, gave an address on Me- 
morial Day at the West Roxbury cemetery. 


Cambridge District 


Auburndale. — The church edifice was erected 
in 1866. Various additions have been made to 
the building since that time. A number of its 
pastors have raised sums of money which have 
been applied to the lessening of indebtedness. 
It is difficult now to tell how much has been 
raised ; but in these thirty-five years there has 
never been a day when the church edifice has 
been free from debt. Some months ago, the 
pastor,Rev. W. T. Worth, began an effort which 
aimed at the liquidation of all the indebtedness. 
No pledge was to be paid unless the whole 
amount — $3,000 — was subscribed “ in good and 
reliable pledges.” This work is just finished. 
The gifts, made in large and small sums, have 
been cheerful and hearty. Some outside 
friends have generously helped. The subscrip- 
tion paper provides that the last dollar shall 
be paid by the 3lst day of next December. It is 
intended to then burn the mortgage note. 
This result is made possible by the very gener- 
ous gift of one of the church officers. An addi- 
tional joy is found in the fact that one of the 
families of the church, having agreed (if the 
debt should be provided for) to pay for the cost 
of rebuilding the organ and rejuvenating the 
auditorium, will soon have these improve- 
ments made. 





Broadway, Somerville.— A good healthy con- 
dition prevails in all departments of this 
church. The Epworth League expects to reach 
150 members under Dr. Wesley T. Lee's effi- 
cient presidency. Miss Edith Chapman, in the 
Junior League, is doing magnificent work. 
The Sunday-school continues to grow in num- 
bers and interest. Mr. Hazelton, the superin- 
tendent, and his committee are to be congratu- 
luted on the Children’s Day concert — pro- 
nounced one of the best ever given in this 
church. Mr. Prentiss Bailey, an old superintend- 
ent of the school, on from Illinois to attend the 
Y. M.C. A. Jubilee, delivered a fine address. The 
congregations, morning and evening, are 
large, and many new families are being drawn 
tothe church. The pastor, Rev. N. B. Fisk,jhas 
just received 7 into full membership and 2 on 
probation. Mr. W. A. Heath,ithe soloist, who 
rendered such excellent service tnis year at our 
Annual Conference, sang for the last time this 
Spring at the concert Sunday night.~- He sails 
for Europe on Saturday, where he is to study 
music during the summer. 


Lynn District 


Everett, Glendale Church. — Children’s Day 
was an occasion of great interest in this new 


and growing church. The pastor, Rev. J. M. 


Shepler, preached an appropriate sermon in 
the morning, and in the evening a beautiful 
concert was given by the Sunday-school. The 
attendance at the school reached high-water 
mark on this day, tbe number present being 
277. The collection for Education was $33. |W. 





Springfield District 


Bernardston and Gill.— Rev. G. G. Ross, who. 
was appointed to this charge as a supply by the 
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presiding elder at Conference, is cordially re- 
ceived. Both parts of the charge are enthu- 
siastic over the appointment. 


Blandford and Russell. - Kev. H. H. Weyant, 
the presiding elder’s appointee at this double 
charge, is doing good work. He is well received 
by the people, and there are prospects of a good 
year. 

Bondsville. —The people of this charge are 
delighted at the return of Rev. J. A. Bowler for 
a second year. The preaching is able and 
evangelical, and the year is full of promise. 


Chester.—This town was seriously damaged 
by the recent flood, in consequence of which the 
business conditions are far from favorable. 
However, the year is opening well. Rev. T. J. 
Judge, who was reappointed by the presiding 
elder to supply the charge, is doing faithful 
work. Mrs. Judge has been very ill, but is 
slowly convalescing. 


Chicopee. — Everything that faithful, earnest 
work can accomplish toward advancing the 
interests of this church is being done, at least so 
far as the pastor is converned, and the usual 
results of such effort are manifest. The pastor, 
Rev. W. A. Wood, is president of the District 
Epworth League, and it is rumored that the 
district will send him to California as its repre- 
sentative at the International Convention. 


Greenfsield. — Rev. J. W. Stephan and family 
are settled in the parsonage and are pleased 
with the charge. The people are equally well 
pleased with the appointee. 

Hampden and Glendale.— Rev. A. W. Baird 
and family have moved into the parsonage at 
Hampden, and will devote their time and 
energies to the work of the charge. 


Holyoke, Appleton St.—The first quarterly 
conference was made an occasion of real enjoy- 
ment. A supper was served in the banquet-hall 
of the church, at which the official members 
and their wives were seated. The conference 
was held while they were still at the table. 
This plan might occasionally be adopted else- 
where with profit. The people are both opti- 
mistic and enthusiastic, and the year is full of 
promise. 


Mittineague.— Despite many removals, the 
financial obligations of last year were met in 
full, and a good pledge to the weekly-offerings 
has been secured for the current year. The 
omens are propitious. 


Southampton. — Rev. J. A. Betcher was re- 
appointed to this charge by the presiding elder, 
and, togetuer with Mrs. Betcher, is doing good 
work. The Memorial Day service was held in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and Mr. 
Betcher served as chaplain of the occasion. The 
church was beautifully decorated with bunting 
and masses of flowers. The fiist quarterly con- 
ference was held at the close of the memorial 
service. 


South Hadley Falls. — Rev. John Wriston has 
begun work on this charge courageously, and 
the people are greatly pleased with the appoint- 
ment. 


Springfield, Asbury. — Rev. J. W. Heath has 
entered upon his fifth year with all departments 
of church work well in hand. Tue outlook is 
favorable. 


Springfield, Grace. — Rev. C. E. Spaulding is 
abundant in labors. Eiis preaching is able and 
evangelistic, and the outlook is more encourag- 
ing than at any time during the present pas- 
torate. 


Williamsburg and West Whately. — Rev. W.D. 
Hull, who was appointed to this charge by the 
presiding elder, is winning the hearts of the 
people. The preaching services and prayer- 
meetings are well attended, and the Sunday- 
schools are enjoying prosperity. 


Worthington. — Kev. G. R. Moody was reap- 
pointed to this charge as a supply, at the unan- 
imous request of the people. The new parson- 
age is being plastered, and will be ready for 
occupancy in a few weeks. F. M. E, 





VERMONT CONEERENCE 

St. Albans District 

W. F. M. 8S.—In spite of rain, a goodly num- 
ber of officers, delegates and visitors assembled 
at Johnson, Friday, May 24, for the annual 
meeting of the St. Albans District Association, 
W.F.M.S. Sessions were held morning, after- 
noon and evening. In addition to the usual 
reports, which were especially encouraging, 
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papers were read on missionary topics and ad- 
dresses were given by Miss A. M. Todd, of Foo- 
chow, China, and Mrs. A. H. Baker, of Fairfax, 
a returned missionary from India. Rev. R. J. 
Chrystie, pastor of the church, also Rey. Mr. 
French and Rev. Mr. Packard of the Congrega- 
tional and Baptist churches, gave cordial greet- 
ings and rendered efficient service: A pleasant 
feature of the meeting was the making of Mas- 
ter Kobert Paul Chrystie, four months old, a 
life member of the Society, for which the sum 
of $10 was easily raised. Especially worthy of 
note was the presence or several young women, 
who by reports, excellently prepared papers, 
readings and committee work, showed intelli- 
gence and interest in foreign missionary work. 

Much credit for the success of the meeting was 
due to the wife of the pastor and the ladies of 
the church who provided bountiful entertain- 
ment. The officers were re-elected for another 
year: President, Mrs. C. S. Nutter; vice-presi- 
dent-at-large, Mrs. L. O. Sherburne; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Julius Corliss; treasurer, Mrs. 
A. A. Aseltine. The receipts of this district for 
the last missionary year were more than $1,100. 

8. L. N. 


N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 

New Bedfor ws trict 

District Ministerial Association.—The June 
meeting always attracts a large number of the 
brethren. The fact that the Association had 
been invited to meet withthe Bourne Church 
in their reconstructed house of worship was an 
extra inducement. There are an unusual num- 
ber of building enterprises on New Bedford 
District, and wide-awake pastors improve every 
opportunity of seeing how others Mave builded. 
The work at Bourne is certainly a credit to the 
committee and people. Rev. 8S. F. Johnson, the 
pastor, and his able and loyal lay workers, did 
everything possible for the comfort and pleasure 
of the meeting. The newly-appointed presiding 
elder, Dr.S. O. Benton, who, by virtue of his 
office, is president, presided. Rev. George E. 
Brightman conducted devotions. After the 
usual business Rev. G. G. Scrivener read a re- 
view of “Christ Came Again.” Rev. L. H. 
Massey read an essay on, “Ideas and Their 
Fruits.’ In the evening Kev. W. P. Buck 
preached an able sermon from the text, ** What 
is your life? (Jas.4:14.) On Tuesday morning 
Rev. G. H. Bates led the way into the holy of 
holies. A helpful season of prayer followed. 
The first essay was by Rev. C. E. De La Mater. 
The custom, inaugurated by the last presiding 
elder, of appointing the annual meeting of the 
district stewards on tne second morning of the 
session of the Ministeria) Association, and hold- 
ing a joint after-dinner meeting, has proved 
itself so satisfactory to laymen and preachers 
alike that it is still continued. The presiding 
elder, in leaving the chair to meet the district 
stewards, called Rev. G. H. Bates to preside. A 
review of *“ Religions of Tomorrow ” was read 
by Rev. J. A. L. Rich. 

At noon the entire seating capacity of the 
vestry was tested to its utmost. After a bounti- 
ful dinuver the brethren and sisters adjourned to 
the audience-room for the “ laymen’s hour.” 
Mr. E. H. Sinall, of Summerfield Church, Fall 
River, was chosen president, and Mr. H. L. 
Chipman, of Sandwich, secretary. Mrs. EvaC. 
Frields, of the Deaconess Home, Fall River, 
spoke upon * The Layman’s Responsibility for 
the Success of hisChurch.” Mr. Isaiah Snow, of 
Truro, was at home with his subject, “* The Care 
of the Church and Church Finance.” Robert F. 
Raymond, Esq., spoke upon “ The Relation of 
the Laymen to the Sunday-school.”’ The Bourne 
grammar school furnished some excellent 
music, reflecting much credit upon the skill of 
their instructor, Mr. Davies. Mr. Davies also 
favored the meeting with asolo. The regular 
session of the Association was then resumed. 
The paper of the afternoon was by Rev. H. W. 
Brown, *“ Two Factors in Revival — the Human 
and Divine.” 

The officers for the ensuing year are: President, 
S. O. Benton ; vice-president, G. H. Bates ; sec- 
retary and treasurer, J. T. Docking; program 
committee, W. H. Butler, E. J. Ayres, G. E. 
Brightman. 

If Presiding Elder Benton has ever had the 
shadow of a doubt concerning the wish of his 





brethren of New Bedford District as to his occu-- 


pancy of the eldership or their loyal support, it 
certainly was dispelled by the resolutions pre- 
sented by the committee and passed unani- 
mously by the Association. The district stew- 
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ards voted to increase the salary of the elder 
one-half of one percent. The apportionment to 
each charge will be 4), per cent. of the total 
salary paid the pastor. 

The evening sermon was by Rev. M. B. Wilson. 
The Bourne choir furnished praiseworthy 
inusic. 


Cotuit. — The new church is rapidly approach- 
ing completion. It willbeagem. At the union 
Memorial Day service Rev. C. H. Taylor, the 
pastor, preached the sermon. 


Truro. — Rev. Lewis G. Gunna, of Alabama 
Conference, has been transferred and stationed 
at tbis church. The parsonage has been painted 
and papered and a new kitchen added, all of 
which is much appreciated by the pastor and 
wife. 


New Bedford, County St. — Rev. J. H. Buckey 
preached the sermon before the G. A. R. and 
kindred organizations, Sunday, May 26. 


New Bedford Social Union. — The Union has 
been honored with much legal light of a high 
order this year. On May 27 the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Delaware, Hon. Charles 
B. Lore, delivered the address. It was the annual 
meeting and banquet. Despite the severe storm 
a large number were in attendance. The Union 
broke over an unwritten law and re-elected the 
president of last year, Robert F. Raymond, Esq. 
The past year has been unusually successful 
both from a literary and financial standpoint. 

L. 8. 





Brockton and Vicinity 


Bridgewater.— The new Conference year 
starts out with excellent congregations and en- 
couraging spiritual interest. Dr. Benton was 
present June 17, and held the first quarterly 
conference, when it was voted to increase the 
pastor’s salary $100. An effort 1s also being 
made to remove the debt on the parsonage. A 
good brother has promised to give one-half, 
provided the whole debt is canceled. Rev. N. 
G. Alger is pastor. 


East Bridgewater —On Sunday, June 2, 1 was 
received by letter, and 2 were baptized and 
received into the church from probation, one of 
them a man over seventy years of age. This 
man never gave a testimony for Christ until he 
had passed his seventieth birthday. The pastor 
delivered the address before the Alfred C. Mon- 
roe Post on Decoration Day. 


Brockton, Central.— Rev. Julian 8. Wads- 
worth is already captivated with the manner 
in which the people are rallying around him, 
and the people are more than pleased with the 
man of their choice. His genuinesympathy and 
zealous work will win. On Sunday, June 2, 1 
was received by letter and 1 on probation. At 
the close of the evening service a young man 
came to the pastor expressing bis desire to lead 
a Christian life and to unite with the church on 
probation. On Sunday, May 26, the G. A. R. of 
Brockton attended this church in a body, and 
listened to a very interesting sermon by the 
pastor. 


South Street. —The new Conference year be- 
gins under favorable conditions. The work is 
progressing along all lines, and success is pre- 
dicted. Pastor Cady delivered the oration on 
Memorial Day before the G. A. R. at Hanson in 
the morning, and at Assonet in the evening. 


South Braintree.—The new pastor, Rev. R. 
E. Schuh, has completed the work commenced 
by his predecessor, Rev. R. J. Bell, in removing 
the floating debt on this church. We are sorry 
to report that the pastor’s wife is sick at Cottage 
City; but she is said to be convalescent, and is 
hoping in a short time to enter upon her duties 
in their new charge. 


Whitman.—The work on this charge begins 
very encouragingly. Good congregations are 
greeting the pastor every Sabbath. An effort 
is being made to pay off the mortgage on the 


SACRED SONGS NO. 2 


This eompanion book of No. 1, 208 pages ot new songs 
for Sunday Schools, Prayer Meetings, etc. it collec- 
tion offered. $25 per 100. Sample, 20 cts. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicage 











REMOVAL 


The Evangelistic Association of New England, with 
its Ministerial Department, has removed its offices to 
167 Tremont St., in the State Association Building. 

8. M. SAY FORD, Gen. Sec. 
Rev. CHAS. A. G. THURSTON. 
Supt. Ministerial Dept. 
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church property. The pastor, Rev. H. W. 
Brown, and people are very bopeful. | 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
Hedding Chautauqua 


The Chautauqua season at Hedding will ex- 
tend this year from July 29to Aug. 17,and will 
be marked by an excellent program in every 
respect. It has been the desire of the manage- 
ment to provide that which would be attractive 
in the way of lectures and entertainments, and 
to doit at a moderate figure to the general pub- 
lic. The program has just been issued, and in- 
cludes many features which will doubtless 
appeal to the many patrons of this Chautau- 
qua. Among the speakers this year will be 
three poets: Frederic Lawrence Knowles, Sam 
Walter Foss,and Edmund Vance Cooke. Mr. 
Knowles will lecture on “The Poetry of Amer- 
ica: A Retrospect and a Prophecy,” while 
Messrs. Foss and Cooke will read from their 
own works, 

During Chautauqua week George L. McNutt, 
of Philadelphia, who has made sociology a life- 
study, will give a series of sociological lectures. 
These will be given each day at 10.30 A. M., and 
will inciude such subjects as: ‘‘ Why Pews are 
Empty,’ “Food and Crime,” “The Ethical 
Possibilities of Social Scientific Architecture,” 
and “Tbe Obligations of Culture.” 

A number of excellent lectures have been pro- 
vided. Several of them will be illustrated. 
Miss Elizabeth F. Fisher, of Wellesley College, 
will speak on ‘‘ Russia and its People;” F. R. 
Roberson, of New York, on “‘ The Boers ;"’ Rey. F. 
H. Morgan, of Malaysia,on ‘‘The Philippines,” 
and ‘“‘The Story of the MSS.;” and Dr,l. E. 
Chase, of Haverhill, on “ Italy”’ and “The Holy 
Land.’ Among the other lecturers are Rev. Geo. 
W. Adams, of Avoca, N. Y., “Our Wives,” and 
‘*The King is David;”’ Dr. S. C. Beane, of New- 
buryport, “The Church, the State, and the 
Home for Education ;” Rev. J. Franklin Babb, 
“The Iron Gauntlet;” Rev. Edgar Blake, “ The 
Unruly Member ;” Rev. H. D. Deetz, ‘“* Wendell 
Phillips;’’ and Prof. E.S. Riley,” English Liter- 
ature.” 

Musically things will be on a high grade. 
Among those taking part will be the Misses 
Wallenthin, Swedish singers, and“ Ye Coloni- 
als,” an excellent concert company; Mrs. C. A. 
Marsh, of Boston, lectures on *“* The Lullabies ot 
All Nations,” illustrated by voice and piano; 
Miss Inez W. Hodgdon, pianist, and the Pen- 
tucket orchestra. 

It is expected that Governor Jordan of New 
Hampshire will attend the annual banquet and 
speak. Presiding Elder Robins will address the 
gathering on “The Anglo Saxon,” and Rev. 
E. N. Jarrett on ‘* The Ideal Life.” 

The Chautauqua morning sermon will be 
preached by Presiding Elder Baketel, and the 
evening by Rev. Dr. W. M. Cleaveland. Rev. 
R. L. Webb, of Needham, Mass., will preach 
Sunday, Aug. 4, at 3 P. M. 

A new feature this year will be the young 
people’s rally day on the Saturday before 
Chautauqua Sunday. Athletic sports will be 
the order of the day. Representatives of various 
churches and societies are invited to take part. 

Tuesday, July 30, will be W. C. T. U. day, when 
the State organization is to have a fine program 
consisting of addresses by some of its leading 
members. 

There will be an art department in charge of 
Mr. W.T. Robinson, of Malden, Mass. ; a needle- 
work department in charge of Mrs. M. A. Jones, 
of Methuen; and a kindergarten in charge of 
Miss Emily E. Willett, of Roslindale. 

Any desiring further particulars may obtain 
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tull program by sending a two-cent stamp to 
Mrs. Lillian B. Folsom, Rochester, N. H. 


Manchester District 


Manchester, Trinity. — Rey. C. N. Tilton bas 
been on the sick list since Conference, but is 
sufficiently recovered to occupy his pulpit 
again. Everything in this society seems to be 
prospering. Besides the $1,300 paid on the debt, 
there are $600 more soon to be paid. With what 
the Church Extension has promised, this will 
help them to within $300 of clearing the prop- 
erty of all incumbrance. Will the brethren 
please take the Church Extension collection at 
once and forward to the treasurer in Phila- 
delphia? The reports of the Sunday-school and 
Junior League were excellent. The pastor gave 
the Memorial Day address at Bradford, Vt. 
This church will receive some additions as the 
result of the union evangelistic services under 
Mr. H. T. Gale. Bills are all paid to date. 


Marlboro. —The newly-appointed pastor and 
wife, Rev. and Mrs. Claudius Byrne, were ten- 
dered a reception in the church, Wednesday 
evening, May 23. The Epworth League had 
charge. The church was beautifully decorated 
with plants and cut flowers. A musical and 
literary program was rendered, refreshments 
served, and a social hour passed. The new pas- 
tor has madea fine impression on his people 
andeverything points to success. Mrs. Byrne 
has been on the sick list for a time, but is out 
again, and, we hope, will soon be perfectly 
well. Mr. Byrne gave the oration on Memorial 
Day at West Swanzey. . 

Manchester, First Church. — Rev. C. H. Farns- 
worth and wife are nicely settled in the parson- 
age, and are taking hold of the work with their 
usual vigor. They have already made a very 
favorable impression on the people. They were 
given a fine reception and a royal welcome. 
The parsonage has been improved with paint, 
new paper,and some new furniture. Reports 
show increase, especially in the Sunday-school. 
We prophesy a good year for pastor and people. 

Newport.— A reception was given tothe new 
pastor, Rey. William Thompson, and wife, Fri- 
day evening, May 3. A very large number were 
present. The vestry was handsomely decorated 
by the ladies of the society. Vocal and instru- 
mental music was rendered, and light refresh- 
ments were served. Hon. J. E. Barton acted as 
master of ceremonies,and Mr. P. A. Johnson 
and wife assisted Mr. and Mrs. Thompson in 
receiving. Mr. Thompson has made an excel- 
lent impression on the church and community. 
The pastor preached the Memorial sermon 
before the G. A. R., which is very highly spoken 
of. Repairs are being made on the parsonage 
in the way of paint and new paper. 


Sunapee.— This is one of our good, live 
churches, and the verdict seems to be universal 
with the people that they have one of the best 
ministers in the Couference. Pastor and people 
are happy together, and the work opens very 
auspiciously. Rev. C. W. Martin is the pastor. 

Henniker. — This church gave the returning 
pastor and family a reception, in the way of a 
surprise and donation. They left a barrel of 
flourand many pounds of useful articles. The 
parsonage has been painted inside and papered 
throughout. A new chamber suit and new 
blinds have been furnished for the house. Rev. 
D. E. Burns is popular with his people, and the 
work is moving nicely. 


East Lempster. — A reveption was tendered to 
the pastor and wife at the parsonage the next 
week after Conference. Refreshnients were 
served and a very pleasant social hour followed. 
This work is reported asin the best condition 
for years. Rev. W. F. Felch is in charge of this 
field. 


South Acworth. — At this point a gold watch 
was presented Rev. W. F. Felch the last Sabbath 
before Conference. The people express delight 
in his return for another year, and proved it by 
adding $150 to hissalary. Nearly all the claim 
for the year is now pledged. Theservices are all 
well attended. 


Hillsboro Bridge. — Rev. 1. C. Brown and fam- 
ily have had a royal reception to this new field 
and have taken up the work in earnest. After 
the payment of the debt on the church property 
last year, God seems to be visiting this charge 
with an outpouring of His Spirit. May 26, 3 per- 
sons were baptized and received on probation. 
May 30, at a week-night service, seven persons 
expressed a desire to lead a Christian life. The 
people are loud in praise of the new pastor. 
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Antrim.— The pastor, Rev. J. H. Trow, recent- 
ly received 7 persons on probation. Bills are 
paid to date and the work opens with promise. 


Marlow. — Rev. J. E. Montgomery, the newly- 
appointed pastor, has impressed the people with 
his ability and earnestness in his work. He 
preached the Memorial sermon and gave the 
address on Memorial Day. He has suggested 
some new plans as to how to raise current ex- 
penses, which, we believe, will work for the bet- 
terment of things in Marlow. Cc. 


Dover District 


Amesbury. — Methodism in Amesbury is 
steadily advancing. Congregations are good 
and finances encouraging. Kev. H. D. Deetz is 
a very busy man, and the people also have ‘‘a 
mind to work.’’ Mrs. Deetz has charge of a 
chorus choir of young ladies, who are furnisbing 
excellent music for the public congregation. 
Live peopie touched with life from above must 
grow. 


Smithtown. — This little village on the high- 
way to the sea has many passers-by. A devoted 
few gather in our church for worship. An open 
sanctuary with the preached Word merns 
much to any community. Worship main- 
tained at a sacrifice brings heavenly com pensa- 
tion. They have their reward. Some improve- 
ments are being made on the church property. 
Rev. B. P. Wilkins is laboring and expecting 
success. The people are united with him. We 
are expecting a good year. 


Merrimacport. — This society was dis appointed 
by the removal of their faithful pastor, Rev. 
W. S. Searle, who had* rendered them excel- 
lent service for two years; but they regard 
themselves as fortunate in the appointment 
of so able a preacher as Rev. C. W. Dock- 
rill to their pulpit. Mr. Dockrill resides with 
his daugbter in Lawrence, thus securing 
a home for bis children. May the Divine 
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Would not sell his Generator for $1,000 if he could 
not get another. Read what Mr. G. M. Taylor of 
Boston has to say. 











Boston, Dec. 14, 1900. 
Thermo-Ozone Co., 184 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. 
Dr. J. A. Beecher, 


Dear Sir: — 


1 have had eczema for twenty years on the 
calves of my legs, so that the skin was rough 
and flaky and at times very disagreeable; but 
after applying the generator with the sponge 
treatment for a few weeks the scales have dis- 
appeared and the skin is as smooth as any 
part of my body. One thousand dollars would 
not buy that little machine from me if I could 
not get another. 


Yours truly, 
G. M. TAYLOR. 
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Home treatment Outfit includes Generator, 
Medicine Case with assortment of medicines, and 
a large book of 300 pp., by 8S. R. Beckwith, M. D., 
an eminent surgeon, physician and teacher, and the 
discoverer of this force. 

J. A. BEECHER, M. D., 
Consulting Physician. 
Free Consultation Monday and Thursday 
trom 10 to 12 A. M. 


60-Page Circular sent free upon application. 
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(New England Offices) 184 Boylston St., 
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presence be graciously realized? by our dear 
brother! 

Haverhill, First Church.—Owing to a colli- 
sion of freight trains at Rockingham Junction, 
the presiding elder did not reach the church un- 
til 8.30 Pp. M. for quarterly conference. The 
brethren had met, transacted their business 
andadjourned: The gospeltrain may meet with 
obstructions, but is never wrecked. Rev. L. R. 
Danforth is making good time for the kingdom 
and is not content to travel heavenward alone. 
The old First Church is doing good work for 
the Master. Mr. Danforth will take charge of 
the singing at Hedding. 

Haverhill, Third Church. — The Sunday-school 
is increasing. Twelve new chairs have been 
pucbased for the kindergarten, though twelve 
scholars have recently been promoted into the 
main school. The Ladies’ Aid Society has 
placed a bathtub and new carpet in the parson- 
age. Paint and paper have greatly improved 
the home of the pastor. A pleasant reception 
was given to Rev. and Mrs. J, T. Hooper at the 
opening of the Conference year. One back- 
slider has returned to the Lord. Four candi- 
dates were recommended for church member- 
ship at the first quarterly conference. Rev. C. 
M. Tibbetts is preaching Sunday evenings at 
Nicholsville. 


Haverhill, Grace Church.—Thirty years ago 
the first Sunday in June (June 4, 1871), the peo- 
ple of Grace Church first entered the vestry of 
their church for worship. This anniversary was 
observed Sunday, June 2, very fittingly. In the 
morning the pastor, Rev. M. C. Pendexter, 
preached an appropriate sermon from Psalms 
122: 1. In the evening, Dr. D. C. Knowles, of 
Tilton, was the speaker, first giving interesting 
facts relative to the building of the edifice (he 
being present when the church was dedicated) ; 
and then, after the unveiling by the pastor of a 
fine large portrait of Dr. L. D. Barrows, first 
pastor, presented to the church by Dr. I. E. 
Chase, Dr. Knowles gave a very interesting and 
stirring address upon the characteristics of 
strength as seen in the life of Dr. Barrows. 

EMERSON. 





Concord District 


Monroe and North Monroe.— We were sorry 
to find the new pastor, Rev. G. B. Goodrich, sick 
in bed with nervous prostration. He has only 
been able to preach two Sabbaths since Con- 
ference. The people have Leen very kind and 
have generously offered him four weeks, and 
more if necessary, as a vacation. He has made 
an excellent impression. His Memorial ser- 


ZIUN’S HERALD 


we made the ascent, partly by team and partly 
on foot. This year, or June 4, in company 
with Rev. Messrs. Allen and Emery, we 
tramped the ten miles up and back from the 
Moosilauke House, going up the carriage road. 
It is steep in some places, but an easy trip on 
the whole. We took four hours to go up, of 
which half an hour was spent eating our din- 
ner and at least that much more in resting. 
When we reached the summit the wind was 
blowing about forty miles an hour. In the far 
distance it was hazy, but for thirty miles in 
every direction the view was clear and grand. 
Villages, farms, lakes, mountains and valleys 
were on every side. Wenever stand on sucha 
height but we wonder at the view Moses had 
when he stood on the summitof Nebo. The 
trip down consumed two hours. When we sat 
behind Mr. Alilen’s “Karly Bird” it took us 
only thirty miputes to cover the five miles to 
the parsonage, and if the horse could have fol- 
lowed his inclinations fully, he would have 
brought us there in less time. Go up Moos- 
ilauke the first chance you have. It is as finea 
view as you get from Mt. Washington. 
Rumney. — A few evenings ago a company of 
the people came to the parsonage for a pound 
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party and reception. They spent a pleasant 
evening, with song and refreshments, and left 
behind them groceries, etc., to the value of $14. 


Penacook.—Some things intended for the 
recent item about Rev. A. L. Smith’s reception 
did not get into our column. One pleasant fea- 
ture was the presence ofa Y. P. S. C. E. orchestra 
from the Baptist Church to discourse music. 
Another was the address of welcome by Mr. C. 
E. Foote, one of the officials of the church, and 
twice a delegate to the General Conference. It 
was a memorable occasion. 

The New Minutes.—'‘ Figures never lie,’’ it is 
said, but they may be put together so as not to 
tell the truth. To get either 411 or 419 to be 
4,119, is to make a presiding elder either the 
most active man around, or else cause him to 
tella whopper. You may read the journal, and 
find where it is. The statistics do not quite bit 
it. Weirs has no credit with paying either pastor 
or presiding elder a dollar, or even having an 
apportionment. The facts are, they fixed a pas- 
tor’s claim of $300 and paid all of it; the elder’s 
claim was $10, and was paid. Landaff is only 


credited with an elder’s claim of $10, while it 
was $20, and was all paid. We fear the statisti- 
cal blanks are to blame for these omissions, 
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WOMEN’S ENDLESS WORK._ 


Early and late, morning, noon, and night, never 
ceasing her labors, always worrying because something 
is left undone; four, six, and eight in the family; no 
one tohelp! Is this woman working too hard? 

Is she a frail-looking body, colorless and thin? Or 


is she strong limbed and vigorous ? 


difference, she can’t stand it unaided. Not one 
man in a hundred works like these home keepers, 
whose labor is taken as a matter of course. 

Are you one of these overworked women? Are 
you on the point of breaking down? Are you 


forcing yourself to keep going by 
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on your nerves? Does your back ache and 

your head throb with pain? Take warn- LIER Wii 
ing. Get the help of Dr. Greene’s Nervura ‘ fyi fiz ) 
blood and nerve remedy which helps Nature fr} 19 Na 


mon is highly spoken of. Mr. W. H. Fuller, 
secretary of the Woodsville Y. M. C. A., sup- 
plied one Sabbath, and Rev E. C. Langford is;to 
care for the work the rest of the month of June. 





All hope for a speedy and permanent recovery. 


Woodsville.— Every bill for last year’s ex- 
penses was paid, beside quite a sum left over 
from the previous year, and still there was 
money in the treasury to begin the present 
Conference year. Congregations are large. 
There is a genuine interest in the work of this 
society. All departments are active. Mr. W. 
F. Whitcher, one of the officials of this 
church, delivered the Memorial Day address at 
Monroe. We heard much in its praise. 


Piermont. —The new pastor here is Rev. W. 3. 
Emery. It is his initial pastorate, and he enters 
upon it with great zeal. It looks asif he woulé 
have a year of success. 


Haverhill, — Rev. D. W. Downs and family are 
settled in the parsonage, and the work begins 
very hopefully. The people are pleased with the 
new comers. 


East Haverhill. — The unexpected decision of 
Rev. J. F. Thurston to go back into the ranks 
of the laity, was not only a surprise, but « blow 
to this church. He was doing well and greatly 
beloved by all the people. He may find yet 
that God means he shall do the work of the 
ministry if he does his duty. They have re- 
ceived the new pastor, Rev. G. M. Newhall, 
very cordially and will work with him for the 
success of the cause. 


Warren, — Everything is hopeful here. Con- 
gregations are large. The Sunday evening 
prayer-meetings have crowded the vestry until 
they have had to bring in settees from the town 
hall. Rev. H. E. Allen is full of enthusiasm for 
the work, and sees hopeful signs. 

Did you ever climb Moosilauke? You ought 
to. Itis not ahardclimb. The summit is 3,500 
feet above the sea. More than ten years ago 





provide strength and builds up every weak ae 


spot. 


Mrs. Kate Austin, 40 Jenny Lind 


Ave., Somerville, Mass., says: 


“T had a pain in my side for seventeen years. I 
also suffered with terrible backache and head- 
aches. I cried with pain from womb trouble, and 
was pale as a ghost. I was terribly nervous. I 


could not sleep for a long time, and had 
rheumatism in my shoulder and arm. I 
weighed 128 pounds. 

‘A friend recommended Dr, Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy and I com- 
menced to take it. After taking the 
Nervura I never had a pain in my side 
nor any headache, and I sleep well and 
have a good appetite. I don’t believe #% 
there is any medicine in the world so¢ 
good as Dr. Greene’s Nervura. It did & 
me good right off, and I have had no 
return of my womb trouble. I had 
leucorrhoea, but since taking Dr, 
Greene’s Nervura that has disappeared. 

“I feel strong and last summer was able 
to do the work fur fourteen in amily and I 
weigh 163 pounds. I recommend Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy to everyone.’ 











# ¢ Get the honest aid of Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy and keep your health intact. Noth- 
ing will help you like this sterling flesh and blood builder. Dr. 
Greene, Nervura’s discoverer, is ready at all times to advise women 
free of charge. Write or call. His office is34 Temple P1., Boston, Mass. 


Does your back ache ? 
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Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot 
reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood 
or constitutional disease, and in order to cure 
it you must take internal remedies. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts di- 
rectly on the blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It was 
prescribed by one of the best physicians in this 
country for years, and is a regular prescrip- 
tion. It is composed of the best tonics known, 
combined with the best blood purifiers, acting 
directly on the mucous surfaces. The perfect 
combination of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in curing Catarrh. 
Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. Sold 
by druggists, price 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


CHURCH REGISTER 





HERALD CALENDAR 
Dover Dist. Pr. Mtg. at Hedding, June 19 
Fryeburg Summer School of Theology, July 30-Aug, 12 


Laurel Park Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-26 
Dover Dist. Camp-meeting at Hedding, Aug. 26-31 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug, 26-31 


Asbury Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 26-Sept. 2 





POST OFFICE ADDRESSES 


Rev. Seth C. Cary, 14 Weld Ave., Roxbury. 
Rey. J. P. Wragg, South Atlanta, Ga. 





A GREAT MASS MEETING. — Rev. M. C. B, Ma- 
son, D. D., will speak on Southern Education, and the 
Claflin University Jubilee Singers will sing, at People’s 
Temple, Boston, Friday evening, June 20, at 7.45. 
Free tickets of admission can be bad of any Methodist 
pastor, or at Magee’s Bookstore. 





THE FARM AT HEDDING. — Having taken the 
* Hedding Camp-ground ”’ catering outfit for the searon, 
we wish to announce that * The Farm ” is being newly 
equipped, and will be run in first-class shape as regards 
table and rooms, at moderate prices, and we respectfully 
solicit patronage. Roy CURRIER & Co, 





WABAN SCHOOL. — The Waban School holds its 
athletic field day, June 12, Sermon before the graduating 
class, Sunday, June 16, by Principal J. H. Pillsbury. 
Graduating exercises, June 18, with address by Prof. F. 
Spencer Baldwin, at 11 o'clock. 





Por Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used by children teething. it soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all » cures wind 
colic, and is the best rem for Diarrhea. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 








Marriages 





SPEAR — GROTE —In Montville, Me , May 27, at the 
home of the bride’s untle, by Rev. J, R. Pentecost, 
pau Spear, of Chelsea, Mass., and Ella Grote, of 

ton. 


RICHARDSON — NEFF — At the Methodist Episcopal 

rsonage in Tolland, Conn., June 1, by Rev. W. T. 

ohnson, Albert M. Richardson, of Ellington, Conn., 
and Bessie A. Neff, of West Stafford, Conn. 


GOULD — SMITH — In Lisbon, N. H., May 15 Rev. 
W. C. Bartlett, Lewis 8. Gould and’ Belle R. Smith, 
both of Lisbon. 


NEWMAN — BATEMAN — In Lisbon, N. H., May 22, 
by Rev. W. C. Bartlett, William Newman and Grace 
Bateman, both of New Brunswick. 


KENT — CRANE —In Lisbon, N, H., June 6, by Rev. 
W. C. Bartlett, Dan E, Kent, of Randolph, Vt., and 
Carrie B. Crane, of Bethlehem, N. H. 








Health tor ten cents. Cascarets make the 
bowels and kidneys act naturally, destroy 
microbes, cure headache, biliousness, and 
constipation. All druggists. 





W.H. M. 8. — Any one having anything in the shape 
of old rubber, which they wish to dispose of, will confer 
a favoron the Woman’s Home Missionary Society of 
New England Conference by sending it to Headquarters, 
Room 40, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, where it will be sold 
and the proceeds used in the work of the room. 





The following is a copy of a letter received by 
the Estey Organ Company : 
New York, May 23, 1901. 
Estey Organ Conmeeny. 

Gentlemen, — I enclose a letter which would 
indicate that you should have at least three 
good style 38 (ora like organ) at Boston by the 
tenth of June, as I am to there to do a lot of 
singing, and if your organs are not there will be 
com pelled to use some other which the same we 
don’t want to do. _ Yours wr 
IRA D. SANKEY. 
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NEW ENGLAND EPWORTH LEAGUE EXCUR- 
SION TO CALIFORNIA, — Within thirty days the 
California party will be on its way to the Pacific Coast, 
and in order that none be disappointed it is absolutely 
necessary that arrangement for sleeping cars be con- 
cluded before June 15. The rates were never so low, 
the route never more attractive, nor the party more 
congenial. It is possible to go to San Francisco, enjoy 
the convention, and return by a direct route, for about 
$100,and those who join the party for the round trip 
will have a wonderful revelation of the Rockies and the 
Sierra Nevadas, with an opportunity to study the great 
Northwest, and on the return have a look at the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo and Niagara Falls. 

The itinerary, which will be furnished on application, 
gives full particulars of the route and expense. Several 
members of the New England Cabinet will be of the 
party, including Rev. Luther Freeman, Rev. J. M. 
Frort, Miss E. C. Northup, Rev. M.S. Kaufman, G. W. 
Penniman, and E. M. Wheeler. Rev. E. M. Taylor and 
wife will be among the tourists, and probably Mrs. 
Smiley, the superintendent of the Juniors. Make up 
your mind to go, and engage your sleeping-car accom 
modations this week of some member of the committee, 

G. W. PENNIMAN, Clinton, Mass, 
E. M. WHEELER, Box 1404, Providence, R. I. 
CHuas,. R, MAGEE, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 





The pain of all headaches yields to the cura- 
tive effects of five-grain antikamnia tablets. 
For severe headaches, from overwork or mental 
strain, or any neuralgia, for adults, two tablets 
ata dose never disappoint. A fewtablets just 
when you need them will save lots of pain. 





CORRECTIONS IN THE MINUTES. — The fvllow- 
ing cLarges have paid the amounts indicated the past 
year to the treasurer of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society of the New England Conference, and should 
have been so credited in the Conference Minutes: Athol, 
$39; West Fitchburg, $26; Newton Centre, $39; Clinton, 
$41 ; Leominster, $40; Newtonville, $83; Gardner, $87; 
Auburndale, $53; Newton Lower Falls, $2; Fitchburg, 
$71; Newton, $43. 

JOEL M,. LEONARD, Conf. Treas. 





Commencements 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. — The program for the anni- 
versary exercises, June 14-19, follows: Friday, 7.45 p. m., 
Upham prize declamations. Saturday. 7.45 p. m., prin- 
cipal’s reception to seniorclass. Sunday, 10.45 a. m., 
baccalaureate sermon, Principal William R, Newhall ; 
7.45 p.m., alumni sermon, Rev. Dr. Edward O, Thayer. 
Monday, 2 p. m., ciass-day exercises of senior class ; 7.45, 
Bond prize declamations. Tuesday, 10a. m., report of 
annual committee, award of prizes; 2 p. m., annual 
meeting of the board of trustees; 3, art reception at 
studio ; 7.45, annual concert. Wednesday, 10.30 a. m., 
graduating exercises, address by Prof. Olin A, Curtis; 
1 p. m., apniversary dinner ; 7.45, alumni reception, 


MONTPELIER SEMINARY. — Commencement exer- 
cises, June 16-20, Sunday, 10.30 a, m., annual sermon by 
Rev. W. M. Newton. Monday and Tuesday, written 
examinations ; 8 p. m., June 17, annual concert ; 8 p. m., 
June 18, prize speaking. Wednesday, Alumni Day, 9.30 
a m., military and calisthenic drill ; 10.30, class day 
exercises ; 1 p. m., alumni dinner; 2.30, annual meeting 
of Alumni Association ; 2.30, annual meeting of trustees ; 
8, address before Alumni Association by Rev. T. Pres- 
cott Frost, l», D., Newark, N.J. Thursday, 9.30 a. m., 
Commencement exercises; 12 m., exhibition in Art 
Studio. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEMINARY. — The 
order of exercises from June 15-19 is as follows: Satur- 
day, 7.45 p. m., class day exercises. Sunday, 10.30 a, m., 
Commencement sermon, Rev, M. B. Chapman, 8. T. D., 
Boston University ; 7.30 p. m., Vesper service, address 
by Rev. D. C. Knowles, D. D. Monday, 2.30 p. m., 
alumni bali game ; 7.45, girls’ prize speaking (Osborne 
prize). Tuesday, 10 a. m., closing chapel exercises and 
awarding of prizes ; 11.30, annual meeting of trustees ; 
3p. m., alumni receptions by Literary Societies ; 7.45, 
Music Recital. Wednesday, 10 a. m., Commencement 
exercises ; 1.30 p. m., alumni reunion and luncheon ; 
7.45, concert, Miss Love Hewins, soloist, Mr. Frank 
Reynolds, impersonator, Blaisdell’s Orchestra ; senior 
reception. 





LADIES’ AID UNION. — The Ladies’ Aid Union 
executive board met at the home of the president, Mrs. 
F. A. Patterson, of Everett. A fine program has been 
arranged for the next meeting. Be sure and plan to be 
present on the last Friday in October, at the Newton 
Centre Church. L. E. KEvLEY, Rec. Sec. 





OPENING SERVICES. — The opening services of 
the new Boston Highlands Church,on the corner of 
Washington and Dakota Sts., Dorchester, will begin 
with preacbing by Bishop Mallalieu on Sunday morning 
next, June 16, and cluse Sunday evening, June 23. 
Preaching at 10.30, 3 and 7.30, Sundays, and at 7.45 each 
evening of the week, Saturday excepted. Take any 
Dorchester car, and stop at the church door. Come! 
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For Sleeplessness 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Dr. PATRICK BooTH, Oxford, N.U., says: “It 
acts admirably in insomnia, especially of old 
people and convalescents.” 





It is stated that Mr. Charles G. Trum- 
bull, editor of the Sunday School Times, 
in a memorial notice of his friend, Dr. 
Maltbie D. Babcock, refers to an incident 
that occurred shortly after he took charge 
ot the “ Brick Church,’ New York. A 
richly dressed, fashionable woman was 
overheard saying to her companion one 
Sunday morning as they were leaving the 
church: “I don’t like that church. I’m 
not going there any more.” ‘‘ Why not?’’ 
said her friend. ‘‘ Don’t youlike Dr. Bab- 
cock’s preaching?” ‘* Yes; but I can’t get 
rid of him all the week.’”? Ah! that is the 
kind of preaching which is needed, the 
kind that “sticks to the hearer.” Mr. 
Trumbull said, also, of his friend: ‘‘ He 
spake with an unction from above. The 
word was like a nail driven into a sure 
place by the master of assemblies.”’ 








Reed => Pipe 


CHURCH ORGANS 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue 


* RSTEY ORGAN COMPANY, 


{80 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Factories: Brattleboro, Vt. 





T0 LET For all or part of season: A pretty, 
new, and convenient cottage of six 
rvoms on Birch Island, Lake Winnipesau kee. 
Furnished ready for use. Scenery unsurpassed. 
Attractions — boating, bathing, fishing, and 
mountain «climbing. Terms low. Address, 


F. H. S., Box 127, East Glastonbury, Conn, 


LEARN PROOFR ADIN 
If you possess a fair education, why not atilize it ata 
genteel and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 
weekly ? Situations a!ways obtalnable. We are the orig- 
inal instructors 








TRIAL TMENT FREE. 


by mail. 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 
TREA' 
We will forfeit @s@for any case of 
Internal, External or Itch 


PILES paeeast ones 


tocure, Instant and permanent relief. Write at once. 
Germ Medical Co., 215 E. 3d St., Cincinnati, O. 
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OBITUARIES 





Ours only are the tears, 
Who weep around their tomb, 
The light of bygone years 
And shadowing years to come; 
Their voice, their touch, their smile, — 
Those wag boty ten flowing o’er, — 
Earth for its little while 
Shall never know them more. 


O tender hearts and true, 
Our long last vigil kept, 
We weep and mourn for you; 
Nor blame us — Jesus wept. 
But soon at break of day 
His calm Almighty voice, 
Stronger than death, shall say, 
“ Awake !— weep not!— rejoice!” 


— Edward Henry Bickersteth. 





Staples.— Rev. Alanson 8. Staples was born at 
Bowery Beach, Me., in 1858, and died in Welch- 
ville, Me., April 7, 1901, aged 43 years. 

In early life he was ambitious to secure an 
education, and, notwithstanding he had for 
years serious trouble with his eyes, he made 
excellent progress. When he felt his call to the 
ministry he spent some time at the Boston 
School of Theology. For several years he was a 
probationer in the Maine Conference, but had 
not been able to attend to his studies because of 
the trouble with his eyes. This year he was 
earnestly applying himself under circum- 
stances that would have discouraged many 
astudent. His appointments have been: West 
Kennebunk, Fryeburg and Stowe, Industry and 
Starks, Mt. Vernon and Vienna, and Oxford 
and Welchville. He was a good preacher, and 
very pleasant in his intercourse with the people. 
He meade strong friends wherever he laboréd. 
Probably his last pastorate was the most suc- 
cessful of his ministry. His labors were greatly 
blessed. As the result of a gracious revival sub- 
stantial additions have been made to the mem- 
bership, and the church property has been 
greatly improved. 

Mr. Staples was twice inarried. He married 
for his second wife Miss Eldora Lovell, of Brock- 
ton, Mass., in 1891. 

In March Mr. Staples had an attack of the 
grippe, but seemed to recover, and was about 
his work until the day before he died. On Sun- 
day, March 31, he spoke in his sermon, in an 
impressive way, of the attractions of heaven. 
On the following Saturday afternoon, April 6, 
he was seized with convulsions, and early on 
Easter Sunday he was summoned to go up 
higher. 

Besides a wife he leaves a daughter aged 
seventeen and a son aged eleven, and several 
brothers and one sister. 

The writer officiated at his funeral, Monday, 
April 8. The following day the body was taken 
to Brockton for interment. Services were also 
held in Brockton. His sudden death in the 
very prime of life was a great shock, not only to 
his family, but to the whole community. Our 
brother has taken a City appointment. 

A. 8S. LADD. 





Staples. — Mrs. Sarah E. Staples, wife of 
Joseph Staples, was born in Oxford, Me., June 
26, 1828, and died in Kerlin, Mass., April 13, 1901. 

Mrs. Staples was converted when seventeen 
years of age, and joined the Free Will Baptist 
Church. In her early married life she lived 
several years in Portiand, Me., where she joined 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. In 1854 she 
moved to Berlin, Mass., where she has lived 
ever since. She had three children (sons) who, 
with her aged busband, survive her. During 
the Civil War her husband and two sons were 
in the army, the youngest son entering the 
navy. The oldest son was in Confederate prisons 
eleven nonths — four months in Andersonville. 
For several months he was not heard from at 
all, and it was supposed he was dead. These 
days of anxiety disciplined and deepened the 
Christian faith of Mrs. Staples, for during many 
months, in her loneliness, she could only cling 
to God and pray. ' 

Mr. and Mrs. Staples were among the first to 
establish Methodism in Berlin, forty-five years 
ago, and they have been its most loyal support- 
ers ever since. They have enjoyed appreciative- 
ly the ministrations of ZION’s HERALD for over 
forty years. For forty-four years consecutively 
‘“ Mother” Staples attended Sterling Camp- 
meeting, usually remaining through the entire 
meeting. Shedearly loved the place of prayer 
and the communion of saints. “Salvation 
through Christ’’ was the one theme that at- 
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tracted and held ber. Shé was a person of deep 
conviction and unyielding faith in God, and 
where duty called she hastened with willing 
feet. Her house was the pastor's home, where 
a cheerful welcome and kindly sympathy al- 
ways awaited him. 

Her life was one of intensest activity to the 
last. During her last sickness, though suffering 
much, she held firmly to Christand delighted 
in song and prayer. The last few days were 
quiet and peaceful. Just before her death, rais- 
ing her hand, she smilingly said: ‘‘ Tell them all 
to meet mein heaven.” 

Her funeral was largely attended at the Meth- 
odist church in Berlin, on Wednesday after- 
noon, April 17, the services being conducted by 
the writer, who was her pastor for five years. 
Faithful, heroic soul, after life’s care and toll she 
rests with Jesus. S. K. SMITH. 





Edgecomb. — Octavia B. Edgecomb was born 
in Poland, Me., Dec. 30, 1817, and passed to rest 
from West Sumner, Me., April 6, 1901. 

Mrs. Edgecomb was the daughter of Timothy 
and Margaret Waterhouse, and lived in Poland 
all her life with the exception of the last four 
years. When her husband, Lorenzo D. Edge- 
comb, died, she went to live with her daughter, 
Mrs. Clara Hazelton, of West Sumner. Mr. 
Timothy Waterhouse, her father, was a devoted 
Christian, and his daughter, more than sixty 
years ago, gave her heart to Christ and became 
a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
at Mechanic Falls. She was active in the work 
of the church until age and infirmities made it 
im possible for her to attend the public means of 
grace. During her long life she sought to glorify 
her Master. Sbe was ready for every good word 
and work. Her son expressed the unselfish 
nature she exhibited when he said to the 
writer: “My mother would go without the 
necessities of life that she might add to the 
comfort of others.’”’ Maintaining an unblem- 
ished Christian character, she remained stead- 
fast in the faith until the last, and leaves 
behind the aroma ofa holy life to bless and 
encourage coming generations. 

Two sons, one daughter, seven grandchildren, 
and one great-grandchild survive her. 

A. HAMILTON. 





Neal. — Henry Pike Neal, son of Asa Neal, and 
brother of San:uel, Valina G., Asa D.,and Fran- 
ces A. Neal, was born in Newfields, N. H., Dec. 
23, 1815, and died at his home on Piscassic road, 
Newfields, April 17, 1901, aged 85 years and 8 
months. 

May 31, 1841, he married Mary W. Jenness, of 
Newmarket. Mrs. Neal died Sept. 18, 1867. The 
children by this union were Austin H., Mary R., 
Henry O.,and Joseph M. June 1, 1869, he mar- 
ried Charlotte M., daughter of Rev. Jared and 
C. H. Perkins. The children by this marriage 
are Clara L., Mabel P., and Jared A. P. 

Mr. Neal attended the public schools, and was 
a student at Newmarket Academy. Ever since 
he was twenty years of age he has been engaged 
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in farming and the manufacture and sale of 
lumber. Intelligent, energetic industry won 
for him success. He was a man of fine pres- 
ence, and was imbued with the military spirit. 
Joining the State militia he rose from private to 
the offices of ensign, sergeant, lieutenant and 
captain. Heserved his town as selectman two 
years. Plain-spoken, strictly honest, above 
reproach, a lover of good men, he was trusted 
by all. He thoroughly despised hypocrisy, 
trickery and shams. In his death the town 
loses a bright, manly, patriotic citizen. 

At the age of twenty-one he was converted, 
and joined the Methodist Episcopal Church 
under the labors of Rey. Mr. Lamb. For more 
than fifty years he has served the church as 
steward and trustee. He has been a loyal 
defender of the doctrines and polity of his 
church, and a sincere witness to the saving 
power of the Gospel. Though crippled and 
prostrate with rheumatic and other infirmities, 
family worship was his solace to the last. How 
beautiful the apotheosis! Face to face with 
death, he calls for his Bible and his dear ones, 
and commends them and himself to their gra- 
cious, covenant-keeping God. Hallowed, never- 
to-be-forgotten memory! “Our people die 
well.” “Oh, may we triumph so!” At the 
request of the family and the pastor, Rev. J. W. 
Adams, a former pastor, conducted the funeral 
services at Mr. Neal’s residence, April 22, in the 
presence of the wife, the children, the grand- 
children, and the great-grandchildren, and a 
large company of friends and acquaintances. 
The pallbearers were four nephews — Messrs. 
Austin J., Frank-P., and Asa G., sons of bis 
brother Asa, and Mr. Samuel Neal, son of his 
sister Abby. J. W. ADAMS, 


House. — Mrs. Sarah E. (Kyle) House, wife of 
Benjamin D. House, was born in Peru, Me., 
Sept. 28, 1837, and went from the scenes of earth 
to her home above, April 22, 1901. 

At the age of eighteen Mrs. House became a 
Christian, and shortly after united with the 
Methodist society of Peru. For atime her home 
was in Auburn, where she joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church by letter. She has lived in 
the town of Leeds, where she died, for about 
twenty-six years. She and her husband were 
members of the class at North Leeds. 

Mrs. House had been in poor health for a 
number of years and suffered much, but bore it 
very patiently. The Spirit of the Master she 
served has been with her and strengthened her 
in her physical weakness. Her last sickness 
confined ber to her bed about five weeks. Dur- 
ing this time a faithful husband and loving 
children ministered to her wants. She was the 
mother of eight children, five of whom were 
with her at the last. One is dead. 

She enjoyed reading ZIoN’s HERALD very 
much, and it was a constant visitor at her 
bome. She was conscious to the end, and was 
ready to go when the call came. It was right 
between her and God. During the last mo- 
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ments of ber life she called her children to her 
bedside and exhorted them to meet her in the 
kingdom above. She remembered, also, her 
grandchildren in these last words. 

The funeral was held at the home, closing 
with the service of the Grange, of which she 
was a member. F. H. H. 


Lermond. — Rev. Wilson Lermond was born 
in Warren, Me., Aug. 1, 1849, and died in Hodg- 
don, Me., April 26, 1901. 

His early life was passed with his parents upon 
the home farm, where he enjoyed the school 
privileges of the town. In 1872 he was married 
to Miss Rosetta A. Williams, with the purpose 
of following a farmer's life. Three children 
were born tothem, wbo survive their parents, 
his wife having died in 1891. Reared in a Chris- 
tian home and blessed with the services of the 
church, he was converted in his early manhood. 
He soon heard a voice saying, ‘*Go preach my 
Gospel,’ and, encouraged by his devoted Chris- 
tian wife, he cheerfully left his home and en- 
tered the East Maine Conference Seminary to 
more fully qualify himself for the work. He 
entered the active ministry in 1877, supplying 
under the direction of the presiding elder for a 
few years. In 1882 he was received on trial in 
the East Maine Conference, having been or- 
dained to the office of a deacon in 1881. In 1884 
he was admitted into full membership in the 
Conference, and wis ordained an elder in 1886. 
In 1896 he requested a location, which was 
granted, yet he continued in the effective work. 
As a local preacher and Conference member he 
served the church in Southport, North Waido- 
boro, Knox and Morrill, Exeter, Brownville, 
Unity, Brooksville, Pittsfield, Harmony, Orland 
and West Penobscot, and Hodgdon and Lin- 
neus. 

Mr. Lermond was a good man, “a man full 
of faith and of the Holy Ghost.” He believed 
the whole Gospel. Its recorded miracles and 
wonderful revelations were each as vivid in his 
faith as the realities of the present. His Chris- 
tian experience and life were a growth in grace, 
each year Showing additional and maturing 
fruit. tle was a faitbful pastor. Wherever he 
went the people loved him, for he was, with 
them, a man of God with wise lessons of instruc- 
tion, with words cof comfort, and with the 
dauntiess spirit which strengthens and inspires. 
He was a good preacher, and gave no uncertain 
sound from the pulpit. He preached the doc- 
trines of the New Testament — those strong 
truths which, believed andi lived, have given 
the world the heroic class of men with whom he 
was numbered, who have “ wrought righteous- 
ness and obtained promises.” 

Last autumn he was thrown from his carriage 
and received injuries from which he did not 
fully recover ; yet he continued his work until 
a severe attack of the grippe overmastered his 
weakened vital energies, and he is not with us, 
but has joined the “ great multitude who are 
without fault before the throne of God.” 

C. A. PLUMER. 

Harper. — Mrs. Harriet Usgood Harper, widow 
of the late Captain Harper, was born in Hart- 
ford, Conn., June 30, 1820, and died, April 18, 
1901, in Lorchester, Mass., at the residence of 
her daughier, Mrs. H. C. Bispham. 

Mrs. Harper united with the old Dorchester 
St. Church, South Boston, in 1872, during the 
mini:try of Rev. F. K. Stratton, D. D., and be- 
came a member of St. John’s Church upon the 
union of the Dorchester St. and Broadway 
Churcbes. Although unable for several years 
to attend the services of God’s house, she lived 
an earnest and devout Christian life at home. 
Her face was a benediction, and her presence a 
joy to all about her. A long life of fourscore 
years was vouchsafed to her, but their strength 
was not “labor and sorrow.” Her last years 
were her best years. The coascious presence of 
her Lord, the good hope of immortality, a con- 
science void of offence toward God and man, 
the loving ministrations of her children, gave 
serenity and cheerfulness to her heart and 
life. 

One son and five daughters mourn the loss of 
a mother loving and beloved, while all who 
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knew her in the church and community are 
saddened at the departure of a true and un- 
selfish friend. The funeral services were con- 
ducted by Rev. F. H. Knight, her pastor, and 
Rev. M. G. Prescott, Sunday, Aprii 21. K. 





Batchelder.— Aunt Sally Batchelder died in 
Peabody, Mass., April 22, 1901, at the extreme 
old age of 106 years, 8 months, and 14 days. 

This venerable mother in Isrgel was born in 
Chichester, N. H., Aug. 8, 1794. Several of the 
children of ber father’s family (of whom sbe 
was the third) lived to be more than ninety 
years cf age. Her maiden name was Sally 
Ring. She was converted to God and joined 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in early wom- 
anhood. When twenty-one years of age she 
moved to Loudon, N. H., where, six years later, 
she was united in marriage with Mr. Andrew 
Batcheldér. Four children were born to her, of 
whom Samuel D. Batchelder, of Concord, N. 





MRS. SALLY BATCHELDER 


H., now more than seventy years old, survives. 
Her husband died in 1852. In 1857 she removed 
with her son, Col. Cyrus T. Batchelder, to Law- 
rence; thence, a year later, they removed to 
Salem, Mass. In 1860 they returned to Law- 
rence, and in 1868 they came to Peabody. 

Mrs. Batchelder was active and vigorous till 
about two years ago, when she fell and broke 
her leg. The death of ber son, Col. Batchelder, 
which occurred more than a year ago, proved a 
severe shock to her. In the Colonel’s widow, 
son, and daughter-in-law the Lord gave His 
venerable servant loved ones who cared for her 
most tenderly. 

Because of the ripe old age of Mrs. Batchelder 
the funeral service, held at the residence of her 
grandson, Mr. Charles 8S. Batchelder, was 
thoroughly unique. Her pastor, Rev. Geo. H. 
Cheney, was assisted by Rev. Geo. A. Phinney 
and Rev. ©. T. Safford, D. D., former pastors in 
Peabody. No person living among us has com- 
pelled such veneration as has been given to this 
Peabody centenarian. Sbe was born not in the 
last generation, nor even in the last century, 
but in the eighteenth century. Her earthly 
career spanned the whole of tbe nineteenth cen- 
tury. She lived in three centuries, and yet her 
crown of nearly 107 years rested lightly upon 
her brow. The face of many a person of only 
threescore years appears more wrinkled than 
did hers. Think of the progress that has been 
made during her lifetime! She was twenty-one 
years old when the battle of Waterloo was 
fought. She was nearly twenty-five years older 
than Victoria, and was almost forty-four years 
old when the good Queen was crowned. She 
was born within six years of the first inaugura- 
tion of George Washington, and was more than 
five years old when Washington died, so that 
every national administration has been within 
tbe limits of her earthly career. She has seen 
the spinning wheel and the hand-loom of her 
eighteenth-century home give place to the su- 
perb appliances of our modern factory. She 
was permitted to watch the transformation of 
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the rough bridle-path of the early Methodis: 
itinerant into the splendid steel roadbed of th: 
great corporation. Her eyes beheld the marve|- 
ous metamorphosis of the ox-cart into the par 

lor-car. During her days the slow post whic 

carried the messages of her childhood but thirt, 
miles a day, gave place to the telephone, 
which enabled her to talk as face to face with : 

friend a thousand miles distant. 

Moreover, hers was a serene and beautiful old 
age. Always aconsistent and faithful Christian, 
the approval of God and the veneration of th: 
people were hers during her declining years 
For years she waited patiently for the summons 
which should call her home. Having trusted 
God for a hundred years, the promises of His 
Word were very precious to her long after she 
became too deaf to hear them spoken and too 
blind to read them from the dear old Book. 
But the redeemed spirit so long detained has 
gone to be with God, and the venerable form 
has been tenderly committed to earth in Lou- 
don by the grave of her husband from whom 
death separated her nearly fifty years ago. 

Gro. H. CHENEY. 





Newcomb.— Mrs. Maria Smith Newcomb 
was born in Wellfleet, Mass., in 1821, and passed 
to her reward on high from her residence in 
Swampscott, Mass., April 12, 1901. 

Mrs. Newcomb was converted when very 
young, and joined the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Wellfleet. In 1842 she was united in 
marriage with Benjamin B. Newcomb, who 
passed on in 1860, leaving his wife and family of 
children. In 1858 they had moved to Swamp- 
scott, where they made their home the rest of 
their days. Mrs. Newcomb was one of the 
prime movers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Swampscott, having been instru- 
mental in helping to form the first society here. 
She was abundant in good works for the church 
of her choice. Noone will know in this world 
how she sacrificed for it. Being left a widow 
with her family of little ones, she attended to 
her family duties and did work for others, al- 
ways laying aside of her meagre earnings for 
the support of her church and its enterprises. 
These were as much to her as the needs of her 


The Value of Charcoal 


Few People Know how Useful itisin 
Preserving Heaith and Beauty 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the 
safest and most efficient disinfectant and puri- 
fier in nature, but few realize its value when 
taken into the human system for the same 
cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take 
of it the better; it is not a drug at all, but simply 
absorbs the gases and impurities always pres- 
entin the stomach and intestines and carries 
them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after eating 
onions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the 
complexion, it whitens the teeth and further 
acts as a natural and eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect in 
the stomach and bowels; it disinfects the 
mouth and throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or an- 
other, but probably the best charcoal and the 
most for the money is in Stuart’s Absorbent 
Lozenges ; they are composed of the finest pow- 
dered Willow charcoal, and other harmless an- 
tiseptics in tablet form, or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the charcoal 
being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell 
ina much improved condition of the general 
health, better complexion, sweecer breath an‘ 
purer blood, and the beauty of it is, that no pos- 
sible harm can result from their continued use, 
but on the contrary great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the bene- 
fits of charcoal, says: “1 advise Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges to all patients suffering from 
gas in stomach and bowels, and to clear the 
complexion and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat; I also believe the liver is greatly bene- 
fited by the daily use of them; they cost out 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and al- 
though in some sensé a patent preparation, yet 
I believe I get more and better charcoal in Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges thanin any of theor- 
dinary charcoal tablets.” 
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own home. Her broad sympathy and unusual 
ability led her to the sick-rooms of her neigh- 
bors and friends, who were either nursed back 
to bealth or cheered and comforted in their last 
moments by her skillful ministrations. She 
was a Staneb friend and helper of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. Especially was sbe in- 
valuable to her own family, for whom she 
bored so faithfully, meriting the blessed 
memory in which they now hold her. 

\irs. Newcomb has two brotners and a sister 
vet living. She also leaves one son and four 
daughters, four children baving gone on before. 
During her later years, in which she has been 
faitnfully eared for by her daughter, Miss Maria 
Newcomb, she has borne the most intense suf- 
fering without a murmur, striving to make all 
about her as cheerful as possible. Nearly her 
last words were concerning her peace in God. 

funeral services were conducted by her pas- 
tor, Rev. Charles W. Walker, at the home in 
Swampscott, April 14. Her body was laid in 
the vault in the Swampscott Cemetery, await- 
ing burial. Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord! 

C. W. WALKER. 





Amidon. — Rev. Sanford Newton Amidon was 
vorn in Broad Brook, Conn., July 4, 1823, and 
passed peacefully to his heavenly reward at an 
early bour on Sunday (the day he loved best), 
April 28, (901, at the age of almost 78 years, his 
death occurring at Grace Hospital in New 
Haven, Conn, 

\t an early age Mr. Amidon gave his heart to 
God and joined the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh at Windsorville, Conn. He was one of 
a number who have gone out from this little 
church a8 ministers of the Gospel. For over 
forty years he held pastorates in the New Eng- 
land Southern Conference, laboring long and 
faithfully and never weary in his Master’s 
work. Those who knew him will remember 
long his strong and bright Christian faith and 
his earnest «lesire to help his fellow-men. He 
was a man of deep sympathies, a true friend, 
a devoted father and husband, a faithtul Chris- 
tian and pastor, and an able Gospel preacher. 
His love of sacred music was most marked, and 
being blessed with a voice of marvelous sweet- 
ness and power, many were attracted to the 
services of the church by the rendering of the 
old hymns which he so loved to sing, one of his 
special favorites being, “On Jordan’s Stormy 
Banks I Stand.” 

Mr. Amidon’s last months were passed in 
great feebleness of body. His faculties, too, 
were somewhat dimmed, and it often took a 
special effort to rally them in order to compre- 
bend what wastold him. But to the very last 
upon one thing his mind seemed always clear, 
and of one thing he could always speak — of the 
old chureb and its blessed privileges, and of 
the Christian faith and its glorious bope. And 
it needed but a suggestion of these for the dull 
eye to kindle and the voice to be stirred with 
something of its old-time strength and joy in 
testimony. That which was deepest in his life, 
in joyous experieace, in long labor, in earnest 
purpose, that could not die. It was, indeed, his 
very life. 

The funeral service was held at Trinity Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, New Haven, being 


conducted by the pastor, Rev. H. Frank Rall. 
A quartet, consisting of Mrs. 8S. 8. Thompson, 
Miss Jessie F. Dyer, Mr. Frank R. Langdale, 
and Mr. Adolph Wolfe, rendered most effect- 
ively some of the old favorite hymns of the de- 
ceased. A wife and one daughter, Sara E., sur- 
vive tim, R. 





Is your baby thin and weak? If so it is 
probably becanse he is insufficiently nour- 
ished. Mellin’s.Food is easily assimilated 
and digested by the weakest stomach. 
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WESLEYAN ACADEMY 
Wilbraham, Mass. 

Applications now received for next school year which 
opens Wednesday, Sept. 11, 1901. 
Anniversary Week 1901, June 14-19. 

For catalogue or information address 

Rev. Wm. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 





Seminary and College 
Kent’s Hill, Me. 


Spring term begins Mar.19. Expenses very low. 
Prepares for college, technical schovls, teaching, or 
business. Also music, artand oratory 
For informaton or catalogue address 


H. E. TREFETHEN, Pres 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 2¥ctropolitan advantages 


structors, 1350 Students from 92 Universities, 21 
Foreign countries and from $5 American “tates and 
Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY rrce‘rooms ana free tu. 
Boston, ‘Neary two SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students. Fifty-fourth Year opens Sept. 18. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ic" cons®* Greens 
the Courts, ‘four suvdeeras, SCHOOL OF LAW 
dents last year. Opens Oct. 2. Address Dean, 8. C. 
BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 

All College Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSI are favored in the entrance 
Sheliieal ead aaebtion- SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
facilities, Opens Oct. 3. Acdress Dean, J. P. SUTHER- 
LAND, 29 Commonwealth Ave. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY i2'Suendumee, Blective 
Sevier." aStent COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination. 
All the col te degrees. Opens Sept. 19, acdress Dean, 
W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY  ccntseeeading to tne 
Te phos College GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


graduates only. Operss-pt. 19. Address Dean, b. P. 
BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 






































Drew Theological Seminary 


Next term opens Sept. 19. For information address the 
President. HENRY A. BUTTZ, Mapison, N. J. 


OrFERS, beside the regular Col- 
SYR ACUSE lege Courses, Mechanical, Elec- 
trical and Civil Engineering, 


Architecture, Music, Paint- 

UNIVERSIT ing, Law. Medicine, Sociol- 

ogy and Pedagegy. Over forty 

of the leading Universities and 

Syracuse, N. Y. Colleges of this country and Eu- 

. J rope are represented on the fac- 

Send for Catalogue. v ities, Expenses are so moder- 

ate that they are less than the fees in some Colleges 
where free tuition is given. 


The East Greenwich Academy 


Fast Greenwich, R. I. 


Spring term pow open. 
For catalogue or information address 


Rev. AMBRIE FIELD, Principal. 











New Hampshire 


Conference Seminary 
Tilton, N. H. 
Fall Term will open Sept. 10, 1901. 

Few schools charging $500 offer equai advan 
tages. Au increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fine 
buildings and situation. Three hours from Bos- 


ton. $100 Pian for limited number. Send 
catalogue (mentionIng ZION’S HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, A. M., 
President 
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Methodist Hook © Coneern 


New England Depository 


Now Ready 
Epworth League Prayer Meeting Topics 


FOR 
JULY-DECEMBER, 1901. 
25 ets. per 100. 
CORDIAL WELCOME TOPIC CARDS 
No. 1 
Six pages in two colors and gold 
$1 per 100. 
No. 2 
Four pages in one color 
50 cts. per 100 
printed to order with Leader's names, ect., at 
$1.05 to $2.00 per 100. 





Send for samples and price lists. 


Just Issued 
Ideal Side Pocket Church Treasurer’s Book 


By T. B. TAYLOR. 
A wonderfully com prehensive and satisfactory 
book for keeping the church accounts in a con- 
dition for handy reference. 
12mo,vublong 4x7, flexible leather, 50 cts. 





Whedon’s Commentary, Old Testament 


Vol, 8 completing the series. 


Ezekiel and Daniel 
By C. M. CoBERN, D. D. 


Radical critics recognize its thoroughness and 
commend it as a solid and useful book. 


12mo, cloth, $2.00. 








Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 








STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Bridgewater, Mass. 
Regular courses. Special courses for college 
graduates and teachers of experience. Entrance 
examination, June 27-28, Sept. 10-11. 
For circulars address, 
ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


(INCORPORATED) 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
2% King St., West, Toronto, Can. 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
414 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
730 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. ° 
825 Market St., San Francisco. Cal. 
°F Stimson Block, Los Ahgeles Cal, 


Send to any of the above agencies for Agency Manual, 
tree. Correspondence with employers is invited. Reg- 
istration forms sent to teachers on application. 

Large numbers of school officers from all sections” of 
the country, including more than ninety per cent. of the 
Public School superintendents of New England; have ap 
plied to us for teachers. 


We have filled positions at salaries aggregating 


$9,065 290.00 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 





(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of life 
with advantages of healthful and utiful suburban res- 
idence ; rowing and skating on Charles River; out-door 
games in ample, shaded grounds ; best equip gymna- 
sium and swimming poo! under careful hygienic super- 
vision, Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to the 
ideal administration of homes; pupils properly chape- 
ronedto the best Musical and Literary entertainments Ip 
Boston, and two historical places in the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application 
or place on waiting-list, address (mentioning this pa- 


per). 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


OMMENCEMENT at Boston Univer- 
e sity began on Monday and closed on 
Wednesday of last week. The intervening 
time was filled with the exercises and 
meetings usually attending this auspicious 
occasion. The weather was clear and 
pleasant. President Warren, the trustees, 
members of the taculties, parents and 
triends of the graduates, the happy gradu- 
ates themselves, and the several thousand 
persons who attended the exercises, agree 
that Commencement was highly enjoyable 
and unusually creditable to all partici- 
pants. This may savor of selt-gratulation, 
but under the circumstances a little selt- 
praise is highly allowable. 

Monday noon the Lambda Charge ot 
Theta Delta Chi gave the annual alumni 
reception at the fraternity house, 6 Ashbur- 
ton Place. Many graduates of the charge 
who were in the city to attend the Com- 
mencement were present. In the afternoon 
class-day exercises were held at the College 
of Liberal Arts. At night the senior class 
received at the College of Liberal Arts, and 
the Medical School held its class-day and 
faculty reception at the Medical Building 
on East Concord St. Enjoyable programs 
were carried out. At the School ot Theol- 
ogy the Conference Visitors met and list- 
ened to examinations during the afternoon. 


Alumni Association Reunions 


On Tuesday afternoon and evening the 
Alumni Associations of the three protes- 
sional schools held their annual meetings. 
They were all well attended. The exercises 
at each gathering consisted of the election 
ot officers, a banquet, and addresses. The 
School of Theology Aluinni met at the 
Crawtord House. One hundred and fifty 
were present, among the number being 
President Warren and members ot the fac- 
ulty. Young’s Hotel was the place selected 
by the Law School Alumni. There was a 
social meeting in the afternoon and a ban- 
quet at night. The School of Medicine 
Alumni met at the Hotel Lenox, 150 being 
present. The members of the graduating 
class were in attendance as guests. On the 
Same evening the graduating class of the 
College ot Liberal Arts banqueted at the 
Hotel Vendome. 


Meeting of Trustees 


Wednesday morningYat$10 o’clock the 
trustees of the University met in their room 
at the College ot Liberal Arts. Vice-presi- 
dent Alden Speare :presided. Thirteen 
members ¢f the board were present, includ- 
ing President Warren, Bishop Mallalieu 
and Secretary Perrin. President Warren 
addressed the board touching the work 
of the University. He spoke} especially of 
the *“ delighttul year just closing and the 
great harmony prevailing in the institu- 
tion.’”’ The report from the College of Lib- 
eral Arts showed that theZattendance upon 
the College is larger than at any time in all 
its history. Treasurer Husted reported that 
the receipts trom donations, annuities, and 
legacies tor the year ending June 1, 1901, 
amounted to $62,427.45, *‘ more thau the total 
tor the ten years preceding from the same 
sources.”” A committee was fappointed to 
draft a resolution recognizing ‘Professor 
Bowne’s twenty-five years of service in 
connection with the University. In view 
ot his prospective change of residence to 
the Pacific Coast, Prof. C. C. Bragdon pre- 
sented his resignation as a trustee. In ac- 
cepting it the trustees formally expressed 
their high appreciation ot Dr. Bragdon’s 
services to the cause of |Christian educa- 

ion. 

: Commencement Exercises 

Wednesday afternoon the Commence- 
ment exercises of all the departments were 
held in Tremont Temple. The immense 
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auditorium was embellished witb stream- 
ers and festoons of flags and bunting. Over 
the centre of the platiorm appeared the 
significant figures, ‘ 1901,’”’ in crimson and 
white. Ferns, potted plants and ever- 
greens were used in abundance. The de- 
lighttul strains 9t orchestral music greeted 
the people as they crowded through the 
doors and were shown) to their seats. 
Trustees, professors, and distinguished vis- 
iturs were seated on the plattorm. The 
graduates marched from a side room to the 
seats reserved for them in front of the 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM DEWITT 


plattorm, keeping step with march mus:c 
by the orchestra. 

Aiter invocation by Rev. George Hodges, 
S. T. D., President Warren introduced 
President William DeWitt Hyde, of Bow- 
doin College, who delivered the address ot 
the occasion. His topic was, ‘“ Academic 
Freedom.” He defined university work as 
a partnership in which six parties had a 
part: 


“The parties to this partnership are six: 
First, the founders, donors and benefactors ; sec- 
ona, the State; third, the trustees, regents or 
overseers; fourth, professors and instructors ; 
fifth, the students; sixth, the constituency of 
the college, that portion of the public from 
which money and students come.”’ 


Touching the very pertinent question of 
how far a donor van expect to control a 
university, he said : 


“He may give or he may not give, but when 
he has given his money it should be as com- 
pletely beyond individual control as is a 
thrown stone after it has left the hand. A 
donor has no more right to dictate what views 
an institution shall teach than a stockholder of 
a steamship company has a right to direct the 
pilot how he shall steer the ship to which a 
thousand lives have been intrusted. 

“He has no right whatever to dictate the 
specific view which the institution shall teach. 
The momenta donor has given his money he 
has entered into a partnership with the five 
otber parties of the institution, and his rights 
must be limited by the rights which belong to 
them. Neither may he legitimately draw up a 
creed or statement of opinion which the pro- 
fessors of the institution shall be bound to 
teach. To do that would be like sending a boat 
to sea with the tiller lashed in position, and 
with instructions to the sailors on no account 
to touch it, even though the boat might be mak- 
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ing straight for the icebergs or the rocks. Bet. 
ter sink his million dollars in Boston harbor, 
Lake Michigan or in San Francisco, than that 
any donor should influence in the slightest de. 
gree any professor at Cambridge, at Chicago, or 
at Leland Stanford, Jr.” 


The bearing of his address on the other 
points ot the outline is shown in a few ex- 
tracts: 


“It is the duty of the State to protect the 
public against misdirection of funds and the 
cheapening of degrees. It should not support 
en colleges when five are adequate to serve its 
educational needs. It should 
refuse to grant charters for 
the promulgation of individ. 
ual prejudice... . / Academic 
freedom is as necessary to 
the students as to any other 
party of the institution. We 
can never make men out of 
the boys who come to us un- 
less, in some form or other, 
we give them a career in 
which to freely work out 
what isinthem. Wherever 
prescription and paternal- 
ism undertake to domineer 
the life of the students, we 
are sure to find either law- 
lessness or good-for-nothing, 
effeminate, namby-pamby 
weaklings..... The final 
partner in a university is its 
constituency, including the 
students and the homes from 
which they came and, above 
all, the alumni of the insti- 
tution who bear its name. 
One of its chief duties is to 
keep the institution abreast 
of the times, to push the in- 
stitution to the front, to in- 
sist that dead-wood shall be 
mercilessly cut out, new 
methods adopted, new equip- 
ments secured, and new pol- 
icies attempted as soon as 


demanded by educational 
opinion and progress.” 


Dr. Hyde spoke in a 
voice loud enough to be 
heard in all parts of the 
auditorium, and with very 
distinct enunciation. At 
the conclusion he was applauded heartily. 

The conterring of dip.omas was very in- 
teresting. President Warren occupied the 
middle. of the platform well toward the 
front, and as the students of each depart- 


ment came torward the names were called 
by the Dean, and as the student crossed the 
plattorm in tull view of the audience the 
President presented the coveted sheepskin 
embellished with fluttering ribbons. Ap- 
plause rippled all over the auditorium as 
the lifferent names were announced. When 
two young women carried off diplomas as 
graduates from the Law School there was a 
tremendous outburst of applause. Also 
when the students of the School ot Theol- 
ogy were led by a very intelligent looking 
young colored man. The graduates ot the 
College ot Liberal Arts numbered 82, the 
majority of them taking A. B. degrees. 
The College ot Agriculture conferred diplo- 
mas upon 10,and the School ot Theology 
upon 36. There were 93 graduates from the 
Law School, and 26 trom the School of Med- 
icine. Seven received degrees of A. M. 
from the School of Arts and Science, four 
received Ph. D. and one 8S. T. D. from this 
same department. 

Immediately after the exercises at Tre- 
mont Temple the annual business meeting 
ot the University Convocation was held at 
Jacob Sleeper Hall. The convocation con- 
sists of all the graduates ot the University, 
including the poomnete and instructors. 
The meeting this year was the largest and 
most successful ever held. Atter the 
business meeting Herbert William Conn., 
Ph. D., of the class of ’81,C. L. A., now pro- 
tessor of biology in Wesleyan University, 
gave an address, his subject being, ** The 
College Graduate in Industrial Pursuits.”’ 

Wednesday night the various exercises of 
Commencement week closed with the an- 
nual reunien of the Alumni of the College 
ot Liberal Arts, at Jacob Sleeper Hall. It 
was a happy meeting of the old and new 
graduates, and will long be remembered b 
all who participated. Officers were elected, 
a collation was served, speeches were made, 
and good wishes exchanged for the tuture. 
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